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=o SHOws “‘the works”’ inside a rotary 
air compréssor, an ingenious mechanism 
supplyirg compressed air in U.S. war plants. 

It looks complicated, but it’s really quite 
simple. It consists of a steel rotor inside a 
casing. Vanes slide in and out of the rotor, 
forming cells between the rotor and the case. 
With rotation, the size of each cell changes, 
thus compressing the air. 

The whole inside mechanism whirls at 
terrific speeds—over 1,000 r.p.m.—on micro- 
scopic films of oil. That’s why the right oil is 
so important. It must seal the air in; resist 


Lubricating oil and oil Alm are shown in ved in the picture above 


gumming; prevent scraping; protect the 
swiftly moving parts. 

Socony-Vacuum has the exact oil for this 
job—and for every other machine made. 
Today, an impressive part of U.S. industry 
depends on Gargoyle lubricants for capacity 
wartime production. Tomorrow, these same 
quality oils and greases will help you main- 
tain efficient production and hold competitive 
advantages in the post-war market. 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC.— Standard Oil 
of N.Y. Div. * White Star Div. « Lubrite Div. « Chicago 


Div. « White Eagle Div. * Wadhams Div. * Magnolia 
Petroleum Co. * General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 
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HEN grandmother makes a cake, her years of Here are the advantages you can check for yourself: 
experience are assurance that it will be good. Hycar is completely resistant to petroleum products 
pwever, even though she shows her granddaughter of all kinds. It has an operating range from —65° to 
w to mix the ingredients, the little miss will require +250° F. and its abrasion resistance is 50% better 


ny trials before achieving grandmother's success. than natural rubber. Unlike many other resilient mate- 


is is just as true in using new materials in the prod- : , rae : bi 
J 8 P rials, after taking the initial set, it has a minimum 


—=_————e?_,,, tendency to cold flow, even at elevated temperatures. 
ow—in your development department—is the time 
gain experience. Learn now the many advantages 

can be obtained. Ask your supplier to furnish 
a with experimental parts made from Hycar for Let our technical service staff assist in your develop- 


wal test in your own products. ment program. Hycar Chemical Company, Akron 8, Ohio. 


Hycar 


LARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 


Syithilte Rubber 


Further, Hycar can be tailored to the job—oil-swell 


can be held to 1%, or even zero. 


@ Thousands of Republic Conveyor 
Belts plod on night and day to new 
tonnage records, constantly taking 
cruel punishment from falling rocks, 
ores, steel mill slag or lumber slabs. 
Modern production records in many 
industries are made possible by this 
efficient method of materials handling 
and by the dependability of Republic 
Rubber belts. 
These conveyor belts are individually 
engineered for the job, and are builc 
to absorb shocks and heavy loads on 
long or short hauls. Your Republic 
Distributor is carefully chosen and 
through close factory cooperation is 
qualified to consult with you on pro- 
posed installations. 

: ae 


INDUSTRIES USING 
REPUBLIC 
CONVEYOR BELTS 


Coal « Steel « Copper 
Aluminum + Chemical 
Metal Fabrication 
Quarrying and Aggregates 
Lumbering + Paper 
Petroleum Refining 
Cement « Construction 


Engineering Projects 
Utilities « Shipping 
Warehouse Storage 


Canning and Food 
Processing 


Tile and Ceramics 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


HAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


vasion Politics 


President Roosevelt is counting on 
¢ coming invasion to fill his hand in 
e home-front poker game. His strat 
is to stall home-front issues in the 
ppe that the exaltation, anxiety, and 
ef of decisive battle will make “win 
e war” a completely effective answer 
the clamor for relaxation of controls. 
In the past six months, the Adminis- 
ition has been forced to argue home- 
mt issues—price stabilization, taxes, 
ge control—individually on their mer- 
lhe result has been a series of de- 

its and compromises. 

Now the President and his advisers 
ink they see daylight ahead. They are 
nking on a sudden revival of public 
pport—a blaze of popular anger that, 
illfully guided, will overawe the dis- 
lents—as soon as the troops land in 
‘estern Europe and really big casualty 
ts start coming in. 

The Administration strategists may or 
ay not be gaging the popular psychol- 
by correctly. But, right or wrong, the 
pectation of reinforcements in the 
ar future has stiffened their determin- 
ion to hold their battered line. 

This new hope is largely responsible 
t the recurring talk about passing the 
me-front crisis within the next 90 
AVS. 


Slogan for Everything 


If invasion does in fact bring a gen- 
al flaming up of the sacrificial spirit, 
e Administration will lose no oppor- 
inity to capitalize it. “Win the war” 
ll be used—as it was in the early days 
American participation—to resolve 
sues that have only a remote connec- 
m with the war. 
Once the invasion has succeeded and 
e public excitement has died down 
bain, the problems that the Adminis- 
ation faces will, at least, have taken a 
‘w turn. From that time on, the big 
ies will be reconversion and demobili- 


pation. 


In the course of the changeover, the 
dministration expects to find many op- 
tunities to establish new policies and 


ft up new objectives. 


v 
or a New Wage Line 


Some of the Administration support- 
s on Capitol Hill are again urging a 
ganization of the machinery for the 
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handling of wartime labor relations. 

This is echoed by National War La- 
bor Board Chairman William H. Davis 
in a public call for centralized adminis- 
tration over wage problems. Davis also 
has asked Congress to clarify its posi- 
tion with respect to wage and price sta- 
bilization. 

Davis has suggested that leaders of 
industry and labor might start discus- 
sions in a renewed effort to hold the line 
and enforce the no-strike, no-lockout 
policy. If such discussions proved fruit- 
ful, Davis would favor reconvening the 
industry-labor conference which af- 


firmed the no-strike policy in December, 
1941, to work out a program for a cen- 
tral wage agency to follow. 


FOR THE ASSAULT 


Leader of the combined attack on 
Nazi-held Europe will be Gen. 
Dwight D, Eisenhower (above) who 
states flatly that Hitler’s bastions will 
fall in 1944. His appointment, re- 
vealed in the President’s Christmas 
Eve message, ends speculation that 
Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of 
Staff, would lead the assault. Instead, 
Marshall remains as United States 
Army global chieftain, and the 53- 
vear-old allied commander in the 
Mediterranean—an unknown four 
years ago—directs the invasion. 


C. of L. Index Study Lags 


When, on Nov. 5, the President 
pointed a committee of National Wa 
Labor Board members to investigat 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics cost-of 
living index (BW—Noy.13'43,p15), | 
told the press that it would report t 
him in 60 days—though no similar tim 
limit was written into his instructions 
to the committee. It now seems unlike 
that a report will be forthcoming by 
the Jan. 5 deadline, or anytime soon 

This should not distress the President 
too much as the living-cost investigation 
was just a stall anyhow. 


Labor’s Objections 


Chances are that the committee will 
never submit a unaninious report 

Labor members are firm in their con 
tention that the cost-of-living index 
not that, but a price index and, as such 
cannot reflect such wartime living costs 
as higher taxes, the inadequate housing 
in many war centers which forces some 
workers to maintain separate establish 
ments for their families, etc. 

They also maintain that, even as a 
price index, the BLS index is deficient 
The C.1.O. is now working on an 
elaborate study designed to show that it 
doesn't adequately reflect such hidden 
price increases as quality deterioration 

But the meat of the union’s argu 
ment is that wage rates should not b 
tied to any price index—good, bad, o1 
indifferent. ‘They admit that the BLS 
index could not be revamped to includ 
most of the miscellany of increased liy 
ing costs of which they complain. What 
they want is not a face-lifting for the in 
dex, but a frank admission from the 
Administration that the stabilization 
program rests on a rickety superstruc 
ture, and a fresh start all around. 

It is possible that the investigating 
committee’s conclusions might be used 
by the White House as the vehicle for 
a dramatic move on the stabilization 
front, but this won’t be soon. 


Crux of the Situation 


The unions are now less concerned 
with wage rates—which are the basis 
for the present stabilization formula 
than with insuring that a high level of 
take-home pay will continue when in- 
dustry reverts to peacetime production 
and the 40-hour week. 

Higher wage rates would help, but 


IT 1S JUNE, 1940. The little man with 
the mustache has just heard, ‘‘France has fallen!” 
The defeated British Army has fled across the 
Channel, leaving most of its equipment on the 
beach at Dunkirk. So Hitler dances. 


Now we are winning—have won many battles 
in Russia, in the South Seas, in Africa, Sicily, 
Italy. One of our enemies has collapsed. But it’s 
not time to dance—not yet. 


The petroleum industry —for one—is not mak- 
ing that mistake. It is increasing its production 
of millions of gallons of aviation gasoline—and 
searching now for new ways to produce it bet- 


ter and faster. At Ethyl, we are kept hust ling 
by the fact that every one of those millions of} 
gallons requires a large amount of Ethyl fluid 
There are no victory dances in the Ethy] plants}; 
—and won’t be until Germany and Japan havell 
both surrendered. : 
Then it will be our turn to dance... a dance 
of victory that will be shared by all the free ands 
decent peoples of the earth. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 


Our war job is manufacturing Ethyl fluid for im- 
proving the antiknock quality of fighting gasolines. 
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or thinks they alone are not enough. 

4t’s what is behind union talk of a 
ranteed minimum wage—annual, 
thly, weekly. Labor leaders see that 
Administration has assured the 
mer of a postwar floor under his in- 
e—in the form of price supports on 
ic crops. They argue that it should 
no less for labor. 


© 
> Ban on Cuban Gin 


VPB is refusing to sanction, except 
a last resort, any limitation on impor- 
ion of Cuban gin, rum, and beverage 
ohol. All other agencies involved 
or restriction as the only way to get 
ban blackstrap molasses for indus- 
pl alcohol, short of paying sky-high 


ices. 


Cubans plan to use all available black- 
strap this year for beverage purposes, 
thus forcing this country to divert to 
industrial alcohol additional sugar for 
which it is currently negotiating with 
Cuba. WPB favors this increased use of 
sugar and is advocating stricter rationing 
for civilian uses. 

This puts WPB in the position of 
approving beverage production in Cuba 
at the expense of sugar consumers and 
U. S. distillers, whose market has been 
preempted by Cuban alcohol while 
good grain alcohol is going into anti- 
freeze. 

WPB’s ostensible reason for refusing 
to dam the flood of Cuban gin is fear 
of smuggling. Observers suspect the 
real reason is that, to support an em- 
bargo, the U. S. would have to pur- 
chase Cuban alcohol for the war stock- 


pile, which might force WPB to reverse 
its stand against any resumption of 
U. S. whisky preduction. 


v 
AMG Recruits Needed 


Both London and Washington are 
worried over unexpected demands for 
Allied Military Government personnel 
(BW—Nov.27'43,p37). 

When conceived, AMG was to fune- 
tion mainly in captured enemy territory, 
with a minimum of supervisory duties 
in such liberated territories as France 
and Greece where carefully nurtured 
governments-in-exile were expected to 
be able to take over as soon as it would 
be possible for them to return to their 
homelands. 

Recent bitter protests from Greece 


Business men can spare themselves 
a great deal of pointless worrying as 
well as a great deal of misguided hope 
if they keep one thing in mind while 
they wait for the government's broad 
policy on reconversion and industrial 
demobilization to emerge. 

No matter how carefully Congress 

and the services and Bernard Bar- 
uch’s postwar unit draw their blue- 
prints, there will be a large area of 
reconversion—perhaps the most im- 
portant part—that will not lend itself 
to advance planning. 
e@ Where Rules Can Apply—A cer- 
tain amount of broad policy deter- 
mination, of course, is not only prac- 
tical but indispensable. Thus, a 
clear-cut policy on the financial side 
of contract termination—allowable 
costs, advance payments, interim 
loans—will have to be settled before 
the military begins wholesale cancel- 
lation of its orders. The same things 
hold for disposal of surplus property 
and for sale of government-owned 
plants. 

But many of the specific problems 
that bedevil business men never can 
be generalized to the point where 
planners can write a rule to cover 
them. Even if they could, the rule 
very likely would be unconstitutional 
or unworkable. 

° ory fe Angles—Most govern- 
ment officials will admit, for example, 
that they don’t see any way to con- 
trol competitive relationships during 
the transition period. There is talk 


Reconversion: Signposts on the Road Back 


of confining material allotments to 
producers who had a prewar position 
in the field. In theory, this would 
keep ambitious newcomers from in- 
vading a market until the old-timers 
had got settled comfortably. In prac- 
tice, it probably wouldn’t stand up a 
week under attacks from ambitious 
manufacturers who want new busi- 
ness, from unions that want employ- 
ment, and from consumers who want 
goods in a hurry regardless of who 
makes them. 

These same objections are likely to 
kill off tentative suggestions for start- 
ing all manufacturers in an industry 
from the same mark. If cutbacks hit 
a big producer, say General Motors, 
before the others, neither workers 
nor management will be willing to 
sit on their hands while competitors 
get their shops clear of war work. 

With this in mind, practical in- 
dustrialists in WPB and elsewhere 
are afraid of “too much policy.” 
They want latitude to handle each 
industry and each firm on a case-by- 
case basis. They already have recon- 
ciled themselves to the idea that re- 
conversion, at the operations level, 
will be a catch-as-catch-can affair with 
— man doing his planning for him- 
self. 

e “Murray Plan”—As an example of 
what broad planning could do in 
some fields, civilian officials like the 
proposals on contract termination 
made by Sen. James E. Murray’s 
military affairs subcommittee. Army 


and Navy officers are somewhat 
cooler toward them. They approve 
of the provisions for quick settlement 
and advance payments, but they 
don’t like the idea of setting up a 
special federal agency to superintend 
the job. 

@ Machines for Sale—While WPB is 
worrying about planning, Defense 
Plant Corp. has a more immediate 
headache. DPC, which has been 
taking up machine tools under exist- 
ing pool orders to builders to assure 
the tool industry of a specific volume 
of business, is having trouble in try- 
ing to sell them. Many of the ma- 
chines have been stored for months, 
and DPC has its hands full trying to 
collect the surplus freight and storage 
charges. On a machine with an OPA 
ceiling of $4,700, DPC recently was 
struggling to get $6,900 from the 
buyer, who canceled his order. 

@ Postwar Management Guide—Man- 
ufacturers whose pet nightmares run 
in terms of taxes, reserves, and recon- 
version costs will find some comfort 
in an analysis of reserve provisions in 
the present tax law, just published by 
the National Planning Assn. This 
covers the postwar refund, the carry- 
back of losses and unused excess- 
profits tax credits, and the special 
treatment of last-in-first-out invento- 
ries. It is called, “Business Reserves 
in Present Tax Law,” listed as Plan- 
ning Pamphlet No. 27, distributed 
by N. P. A., 800 21st St. N. W,, 
Washington, and costs 25¢. 
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Webster Moderator Control 


Right Start for 
Air Conditioning 


Owners of steam-heated buildings 
can begin post-war air conditioning 
programs by installing Webster 
Moderator Control now. In air 
conditioning, accurate control of 
the steam heating system is neces- 
sary and a Webster Moderator Sys- 
tem provides that control. 


Air conditioning and the Webster 
Moderator System are complemen- 
tary—not competitive. They work 
in unison to provide utmost com- 
fort. Yet, you have the advantages 
of two separate systems which can 
be used independent of each other. 


More heat with Less Fuel 


If air conditioning is in the planning stage 
for your building, modernize your heating 
system now with the Webster Moderator 
Control. You get immediate “dividends” 
in greater comfort and fuel saving, and, at 
the same time, take the first step toward 
your air conditioning program. 


For men who are planning building con- 
struction both now and after the war, we 
have a free book giving case studies of 
268 modern steam heating installations 
showing savings in dollars and cents. Write 
for “Performance Facts.” 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 


In these air conditioned buildings, a Web- 
ster Moderator System increases or de- 
creases steam delivery to each radiator as 
outside temperature varies. The result: 
even temperatures and low-cost heating. 


Aetna Lite Affilinted 


‘Thg Goroinnd Pneumatic 
ea sian Oo 


New Y 


Making Boosters for 
U.S. Army Ordnance 


: Steam Heating 
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the War Food Administration is 
expected momentarily to announce 
its 1944 farm price supports and pro- 
posed subsidy payments. 

Biggest subsidy (unless Congress 
should prohibit it) will be to dairy- 
men, patterned after the dairy feed 
payments now being made to the 
producers of milk and butterfat. 
@For Dairymen—Either way (in 
prices or by subsidy), it’s intended 
that dairymen receive 120% to 125% 
of parity prices for milk and butter- 
fat. ‘This is the level they have been 
receiving since October. Via the sub- 
sidy route, the dairymen would be 
paid 30¢ per 100 Ib. of milk and 4¢ 
per lb. of butterfat in addition to 
market prices. The cost to the gov- 
ernment would be upwards of $300.- 
000,000 on an estimated production 
of not less than 115,000,000,000 Ib. 
of milk this year. 

The lift in returns to dairymen is 
intended to compensate for an in- 
crease of more than 30%. in feed 
costs and farm wages since Septem- 
ber, 1942. By making the cow more 
profitable than the hog, WFA hopes 
to divert feed from hogs to cows. 

e Fewer Pigs This Year—Prospect 
now is that this year’s pig crops 
(spring and fall) will be down to the 
100,000,000 pigs that the WFA has 
been rooting for in recent months, as 
compared with 122,000,000 pigs pro- 
duced in 1943. Officials see in this 
shift fair encouragement for hopes of 
maintaining milk production in 1944 


Farm Price Relief for 1944 


at the 1943 level of 118,000,000 
lb., especially if they can work 
the necessary price inducements 
@ Expected Crop Subsidies—On 
subsidy ground are the WFA 
grams designed to increase pricc, of 
soybeans, peanuts, flaxseed,  siigar 
beets, and Louisiana sugar cane | 
1944. Congress has indicated that it 


would exempt these commoditi 
from any ban on subsidies. Other 
commodities now subsidized by |9 
WEA include dry beans, potat |@ 
prunes, raisins, canning vegetal 


and cheddar cheese. Subsidies on 
these in 1944 would be maintai: 
at approximately the 1943 levels 

Prices of wheat and corn would be | 4 

supported by loans to producers at 
85% of parity, and those of cotto 
rice, tobacco, naval stores, and ow 
war proclamation products at 90% of 
parity. 
@ Action on Wool—Wool will hx 
bought at ceiling prices less handling 
charges, and offered for sale at ccil 
ing prices (now 133% of parity). A 
a result of the announced intention 
of the War Production Board to 
liquidate a 300,000,000-Ib. stockpi ( 
of Australian wool, WEA already sces 
itself stuck with 175,000,000 Ib. of 
wool which was bought at ceiling 
prices in 1943. 

Purchases of all farm commoditics 
for lend-lease (meats, poultry, eggs 
and the like) will be at levels designed 
to reflect about the same prices to 
farmers as in 1943. 


and Yugoslavia, indicating that the 
people want neither their kings nor their 
governments-in-exile after the war, now 
seem to threaten AMG with the job of 
rehabilitation in friendly as well as 
enemy territories. 

So far, neither Britain nor the United 
States has enlisted enough specialists 
to handle the job in the vast territories 
likely to be liberated in the next twelve 
months. Nor is there time now to do 
an adequate job of training new hands 


7 
Capital Gains (and Losses) 


WPB has given the green light to a 
project for the production of 2,500,000 
gal. of alcohol from sulphite liquor (pa- 
per pulp waste). The plant will be lo- 
cated in the Puget Sound region. 


The Army is formally requesting th 
C omptroller General to reconsider hi q 
decision outlawing institutional ad 
tising as a cost under a cost-plus-fixed 26 
fee coutract (BW—Dec.25'43,p5\} 25 
Lawvers, anticipating that he will stand 24 
pat, are trying to figure out what to dog 
next. The best legal judgment at the§ 
moment is that they can do nothing 
The War Relocation Authority wi! 
be scrapped, and the Justice Dept 


Immigration & Naturalization Servic} ac 
will take over the handling of internci im 1§ 
Japanese. The Immigration Servic« i AT: 
ready is lining up a skeleton organiza 
tion to do the job. The shift await V 
President Roosevelt’s O.K., but that lé 
regarded as certain. T 
1 
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Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton)................. 
opper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).. . 

heat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)...... 
otton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.). -s 

GUD WUE GOON BOG BN). oc ccc cece rece s cece cecscceseccesecccces 


ANCE 

3990 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)..............0cceceeeees 
Medium Grade Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 
High Grade Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................. 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years). . 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 


NKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks.................-0+00+ 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks.. . 

Commercial and Agri Loans, reporting member banks............ 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks................... ee “‘s 
U.S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 
Other Securities Held, TN cn cnsesdsbudevcscessasscce 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series).................045- 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 


Preliminary, week ended December 25th. t Revised. 
ing fixed by government. 


E INDEX (see chart below) . . . .. . 


§ Lotest 
Week 


*242.2 


81.3 
15,570 
$5,403 

4,340 
4,363 
2,029 


Preceding 
Week 


242.2 


93.0 
18,850 
$6,178 

4,613 
4,364 
2,175 


81 

57 
$20,235 
tNone 
42 


247.1 
160.7 
+218.2 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.63 
+19.75¢ 
+$1.296 


92.0 
3.82% 
2.74% 
2.34% 

i-1% 


34,750 
50,509 
6,410 
1,997 
36,722 
2,795 
1,240 
11,704 


§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 


Month 
Ago 


242.9 


99.5 

16,77 

$9,592 
4,403 
4,414 
2,117 


84 

63 
$19,726 
422% 
43 


244.0 
160.3 
213.7 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.58 
19.34¢ 
$1.278 


88.0 
3.84% 
2.73% 
2.33% 

4-1% 


33,201 
51,462 
6,423 
2,288 
37,377 
2,818 
1,044 
10,792 


Yeor 
Ago 


220.8 


98.2 
14,505 
$12,295 
3.656 
3,881 
1,969 


74 
49 
$15,329 
+10% 
81 


239.4 
156.4 
196.0 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.32 
19.94¢ 
$1.210 


77.1 
4.26% 
2.81% 
2.36% 

4-1% 


28,504 
40,457 
6,409 
1,508 
26,510 
3,264 
2,192 
6,292 
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1 


U. S. Army Signal Corps installing switchboard in New Guinea [3 


If the Long Distance circuit you If it must go through, we'll ap- 

want is busy—and your call isn’t preciate your co-operation when 7 
really urgent — it willhelpif you the operator says: “Please limit B 
will cancel it. your call to 5 minutes.” 


HE OUTLOOK 


abor dominated 1943's last week, 
1, whereas the rail dispute represents 
angover from old troubles, the steel 
ke is a harbinger of fresh ones in 
++ (page 14). 

‘or the latter spearheads a frontal 
O. attack—in which A.F.L. unions 
‘e joined—against the Little Steel 
mula in general, not just a drive, such 
rail, coal, and aircraft labor made, to 
ain special advantage by outflanking 
present anti-inflation line. 


ike Prospects 


However long it takes to fight out the 
y political-economic tilt between the 
ions and the Administration, inter- 
btions to production are certain to 
bunt up. 

John Lewis’ coal stoppages have al- 
dy set the pace, and not only coal, 
1, and war output have been lost as 
direct result, but other strikes have 
n indirectly stimulated, wasting addi- 
nal precious man-hours. - Now, Presi- 
mt Philip Murray of the C.1I.O. has 
a new example, in a new setting, and 
dustrial strikes will accelerate from an 
eady stepped-up base. 

That is the one certainty in the out 
Dk for the next few months—regardless 
how the wage issue is finally decided, 
d without looking ahead to the possi- 
ity that, after victory in Europe, we 
ay face a knock-down-and-drag-out war 
the labor front comparable to the 
e we had in 1919. 

The casualties incident upon invasion 
Western Europe well may cool the 
ike fever, as Washington is counting 
them to do (page 5), but, in the na- 
¢ of the case, this relief will last only 
long as the Germans. 


vasion the Key 


learly, the whole outlook hangs from 
onth to month on the timing of the 
asion and rapidity of its results. Cer- 
inly, labor is acting now in anticipa- 
bn of it. For if victory comes quickly, 
erall cutbacks in munitions and in 
¢ size of the armed forces are on the 
ar-term agenda. 

But at the other extreme of the rea- 
nmable possibilities, if the attack is de- 
ed, entails very heavy casualties, and 


nea & 
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or New Year—War and Labor 


The outlook is keyed to the coming invasion. It must also 
nt on home-front labor troubles, of which this week’s steel 
ike was a significant harbinger. 


brings victory only after further bitter 
months, the home front must prepare 
for accelerated drains of manpower to 
the armed forces (BW —Dec.25’43,p13), 
and for an intensification of the arms 
effort. 


Manpower Windfalls 


In retrospect, the severity of the 
home-front problem in 1943 was tem 
pered by the course of the war and the 
resultant influence on top policy deci- 
s10ons. 

The mobilization of workers and 
fighters right now has reached to a total 
of less than 62,000,000 persons—slightly 
less than manpower officials had hoped 
for, and a full 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 
less than had been confidently predicted 
by advisers close to the Washington 
policy makers. 

But at midyear, goals for the armed 
forces were—unofficially—pared slightly 


(BW —Jun.26'43, p13), and casualty lists 


have not been so heavy as had been 
feared; in recent months, the draft 


not met even its reduced boge' Al] 
this has made available at least a full 
million more workers than had been 
expected. 

Furthermore, military schedules for 
munitions proved unrealistic in terms of 


existing war-economy controls, and, in 
stead of reorganizing to attain them, we 
benefited from another reduction in 
manpower needs which ran close to a 
million workers. 

In short, 1943 proved as “easy” as it 
did, not because optimistic estimate 
our economic manpower 
proved out, but because we were con 
tent to demand less—in part because of 
the course of the war. 


New Power Peak 


As usual, electric power output hit it 
seasonal peak the week before Christ 
mas with a total of more than 4.6 billion 
kilowatt hours—15% more than last 
year, and fully 50% higher than the 
peak of three years ago. Capacity wa 
still comfortably above noncoincident 
peaks. Yet so strong has been the power 
uptrend that a postwar resumption of 
the building of new capacity is expected 


pote ntial 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 
CONSUMER DEBT 
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Autumn and Christmas buying again 
have increased charge accounts. This 
creates the seasonal fillip in the debt 
curve. In general the debt total is 
tending towards a rock bottom of 
service, personal, and charge-account 
credit. Most instalment loans have 


been paid off—due to credit rules and 
goods shortages. Thus debts are no 
longer draining excess consumer in- 
come at a rapid rate. Once victory 
permits more durable goods and easicr 
credit, consumer debt—and thereby, 
purchasing power—will again expand 
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Labor Crises 


Rail unions have taken a 
road around the Little Steel 
line, but steel workers are 
launching a head-on assault. 


Two distinct phases of our wartime 

labor problem overlapped this week to 
menace transportation and close the 
steel mills. e resultant crisis was 
passed when the President seized the 
railroads three days before a scheduled 
walkout, and when Philip Murray, presi- 
dent of C.1.0.’s Steelworkers’ Union 
directed 170,000 striking mill employees 
to return to their jobs. 
@ Separate Chapters—Save that the 
penultimate | in disposing of the rail 
controversy and the first skirmish in a 
dispute over steel wages .--~ to oc- 
cur at the same time, the situations 
would fall into two separate chapters. 

Organized labor’s dissatisfaction with 
wages brought both matters to their 
current climax, but that is all they have 
in common. 

@ Has Long History—It was 15 months 
ago that the organized rail employees 
launched their campaign for higher pay. 
As it developed, they could receive a 4¢- 
an-hour increase without upsetting the 
wage stabilization program, keystone of 
which is the Little Steel formula. De- 
manding much more than 4¢, th 

chose to avoid a fight over Little Steel. 
Instead, they claimed—in common with 
other unions pressing for higher pay 
during this period—that increases were 
due en in order to “correct gross in- 
equities” and “aid in the effective prose- 
cution of the war.” These are the two 
nonformula grounds on which the sta- 
bilization policies permit pay boosts. 

Economic Stabilization Director Fred 
M. Vinson appeared determined to 
limit the rail unions to a 4¢ increase. 
Thereupon, these traditionally non- 
striking organizations asserted that they 
had been discriminated against, argued 
that ways around the formula had been 
found for other groups, and threatened 
a walkout. They rested their case, not 
on a brief against Little Steel, but on a 
demand for equal treatment. 

@ President’s Role—In the face of the 
rail strike date set for Dec. 30, President 
Roosevelt intervened personally on his 
return from Cairo and Teheran. He 
suggested that the dispute be settled by 
a 4¢-an-hour straight-time increase and 
an added concession in lieu of an over- 
time premium which employees of the 
carriers do not receive because they are 
not covered by the Wage-Hour Act. 
When the unions and carriers failed to 
agree at once on exactly how much the 
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The government’s takeover of the 
nation’s railroads on Dec. 26, 1917, 
was labeled “temporary,” and the 
label is just about the only resem- 
blance to that of Dec. 27, 1943. 

Problems 26 years ago, even 
though they involved serious labor 
unrest, were very different from those 
of today. First and foremost, the 
railroads weren’t delivering the goods 
in 1917; cars were warehousing war 
merchandise on sidings instead of 
rolling on the main line. And an in- 
adequate rate structure was handicap- 
ping the carriers’ efforts to improve 
service. 

The result was that the govern- 
ment took over the roads, set up an 
emergency bureau, and ran them for 
26 months. Freight and passenger 
revenues were increased, but not 
enough to avert out-of-pocket losses 
running to $1,600,000,000 between 
Jan. 1, 1918, and Mar. 1, 1920. 
Wages of train and engine crews and 
of shopmen were raised; working con- 
ditions and pay differentials were re- 
vised; unions were recognized and 
their organization campaign was ex- 
pedited. 

That situation is a long way from 
the one that President Roosevelt 
stepped into two days after Christ- 
mas. The carriers have won unani- 


Rail Takeover Isn't Like 1917 


mous recognition for their job in | 
hauling both passengers and freizht § 
in this war. The labor unions 

since outgrew the stage of organiza 
tional pains, and the present dispute 
is purely one over wages. 

Thus the government’s intrusion § 
needs only to be long enough to iron J 
out the pay issue—already partly set. | 
tled before the takeover. And the | 
Army’s management—despite com 
missioning of seven railway presidents 
as colonels to supervise the seven 
trafic areas—hardly needs to concem 
itself with the roads’ finances. 

There is no need for the govern. 
ment to arrange to pay for depreci- 
ation of equipment or maintenance 
of way as in 1917; there is equally 
little reason for Uncle Sam to guar- 
antee the roads’ earnings (in 1917, 
railway operating income equal to the 
average for the three years ended 
June 30, 1917, was guaranteed 
There is no need for restriction on 
dividends (limited, during the 1917. 
20 takeover, to the rate in the three 
years ended June 30, 1917). 

Certainly there is no need for leg. 
islation such as the Transportation 
Act of 1920 to return the roads to 
their managements; the pattern ha; 
been set by earlier painless turnbacks 
during the present war. 


total should be, the President offered 
to arbitrate. 

The carriers and two of the five oper- 
ating unions accepted his offer. Three 
operating unions refused and the non- 
operating employees’ organizations 
stalled on an answer. On Monday night 
arbitrator Roosevelt announced his 
award for the two complying brother- 
hoods: a 4¢-per-hour straight pay boost, 
plus 5¢ an hour more in lieu of over- 
time. Simultaneously, on the grounds 
that the three brotherhoods had not 
rescinded their strike call, the President 
took over the roads. ' 

Except for the Chief Executive’s 
direct participation in the dispute and 
the government seizure of affected prop- 
erties before a strike was actually in 
progress, the handling of the dispute 
and its basis of settlement—which will 
be applied to the other groups of rail 
employees—show nothing new. A way 
around the Little Steel formula has been 
found for the rail workers, just as it 
was found for aircraft employees, for 
John L. Lewis, and for other unions. 

e A “Formula Battle”—But that kind of 
circumvention of the wage formula is 
not possible in steel. There are no loop- 
holes left which they have not already 


been through that are big enough t 
satisfy the steel workers or other union 
in the basic industries. Except for t! 
railwaymen, they have all had the: 
“extras” for a long time. To get th 


15% increase they are after, the Litt” 


Steel formula itself must be broken. 


Thus the steel strike began a nev) 


phase, and it came, not to settle anv 
thing of consequence then and ther 


but as an earnest of the union’s determ 


nation to fight every step of the way ani 
as a show of the union’s power. 


@ Demonstration—The strike’s immed 


ate issue was decided as the public mem 
bers of the National War Labor Boar 


wanted it decided and as the union haij 
earlier opposed. The ruling that th§ 
retroactivity principle would be applicif 
to all wage boosts permitted by th® 
stabilization program was offered the 
steel workers before they struck. Buf 


they had, meanwhile, demonstrated tt 


NWLB, to the President, and to th) 


nation, that the battle over the formul 
was going to be fought with short word 
and long picket lines. 

Hence the government’s expecte 


short-term tenure as manager of the rail 


roads may be a prelude to managini 
the steel industry. 
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#44 Food—More Than in ‘43 


That’s the hopeful prediction of Washington officials, but 
1 crop weather could wreck their calculations; there will be 


spots in supply of some staples. 


nough food with. lots of talk about 
tages—this sums up the 1944 food 
ook on the home front. 
here are and there will be thin spots 
he over-all food situation—relatively 
or inconveniences in the daily diet— 
no one will come any closer to starv- 
than he is at the present moment. 
act, from a nutrition standpoint, the 
4 diet in the U. S. will be good. 
olitics in the Pie—The true state of 
nation’s food supplies will be hidden 
er a shower of statistics and state- 
ts which will descend on the public 
m all quarters. Primarily because 
4 is a Presidential election year, but 
for other reasons, everybody who 
s about food will have his own ax to 
nd, and the edge placed on the facts 
figures will depend on who is doing 
rinding. 
he Administration has to tread care- 
vy between two extremes. It cannot 
y the food picture too optimistically 
ause (1) this would tend to break 
n rationing, and (2) it might under- 
> the already developing fear of post- 
surpluses on the part of farmers, 
1 processors and distributors, and 
refore place a halter on plans at least 
equal 1943 food production during 
coming year. 
And Some Boasting—On the other 
d, with elections coming up, the Ad- 
istration must do a certain amount 
alking about its swell job in feeding 
Army and civilians. 
Broadly speaking, housewives have be- 
me somewhat accustomed to ration- 
. Wider and better use of fresh and 
ie-canned fruits and vegetables has 
*n the pressure off processed food ra- 
ing. 
Seasonal shortages will develop from 
e to time and hit the headlines, but 
isewives will always be able to make 
stitutions. 
‘rom the over-all standpoint, the lat- 
government summary shows that 
al food — in 1943 will be about 
> above the 1935-39 average and 
Pacatex 1942. The government's 
-program will be designed to dupli- 
" e 1943 showing, and, barring un- 
rable weather, the odds are that this 
be done, whichever way the subsidy 
t goes. 
bhifting Needs Likely—F oreign relief 
uirements will begin to rise in 1944, 
they will differ ol lend-lease pri- 
ily in that the U. S. has been trying 
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to support the diet of the allies on a 
minimum nutritional level while its re- 
lief activities will be based on preventing 
actual starvation. The former requires 
large shipments of protective foods—pro- 
teins such as meats and dairy products— 
while the latter requires primarily grains 
and flour. 

Lend-lease requirements will not be 

expanded beyond the 1943 program. 
Relief requirements for grains will come 
largely from other surplus-producing na- 
tions, notably Canada. 
e Milk Rationing Resisted—OPA has no 
current plans for adding any major food 
items to its rationing list. It has been 
working on plans for the regional ration- 
ing of milk for over a year, but these 
are merely insurance against eventuali- 
ties. If invoked, fluid milk rationing 
probably won't be spread over more than 
a handful of milk marketing areas. 

While there will have to be a gen- 
eral tightening of the nonfood uses for 
whcat, there will be enough (page 101), 


barring a crop failure, to keep bread, 
bakery products, and cereals off the ra 
tioning list. In fact, there will be enough 
to continue encouragement for the use 
of cereals to supplement rationed foods. 
e Knottier Problem—Corn and other 
livestock feed will continue to be the 
major trouble-spots in the 1944 food 
picture, but this is a distribution rather 
than a production problem. Notwith 
standing the problem of getting feed at 
the right prices to dairy, poultry, and 
livestock producers in so-called deficit 
feed areas, the general feed situation is 
good enough to allow the Administra 
tion to ignore demands that the U.S 
diet be shifted forcibly from an animal 
to plant protein basis, except as the lat 
ter is useful to supplement shorter sup 
plies of the former. 

Meat will be one of the classes of 
products in which sharp seasonal varia 
tions will develop. The current glut of 
pork (BW —Dec.11°43,p18), with its 1 
sulting low point values and 
bonuses, will last only into the spring of 
1944. After this is over, the meat 
ply will be under the 1943 level. 


tamp 


stID- 
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@ Fats-and-Oils Outlook—Supplics of 
vegetable fats and oils will be main- 
tained at their current levels. Total 


U. S. requirements, for the year begin 
ning last Oct. 1, are estimated at 11.7 
billion pounds—14 billion above the 


SF a 


AIRMEN’S REST CAMP 


Just as it took over hotels at Miami, 
Fla., for aviation trainees (BW —Mar. 
7’42,p26), the Army is now comman- 
deering swanky resorts at Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif., for battle-weary airmen. 
Three West Coast hostelries already 
house some 200 men returned from 
action; three more will soon be leased 
to provide facilities for 2,000. To these 
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new redistribution stations are going 
fliers who have made 50 combat 
flights or are suffering from nervous 
fatigue. There they may relax, read, 
and play under no special discipline 
until reassigned to training fields; few 
will return to war fronts. Resorts be- 
ing taken over are the hotels Grand, 


Miramar, Del Mar, Shangri-la, the 
Edgewater Beach Club, and the 
Ocean Palms Apartments. 

15 


peacetime normal; the U. alone will 
furnish 11.3 billion Saad of the re- 
quirements, and government men ex- 
pect to get 1.1 billion pounds in imports 
which will permit building up of surplus 
stocks. 

The over-all edible-fats-and-oils posi- 

tion will permit use of half a billion 
pounds of lard for 1944 soap making. 
Use of lard and general improvement 
all along the line definitely rule out 
soap rationing. 
@ Worst: Dairy Products—Because of 
their relationship to the feed distribu- 
tion problem, dairy products represent 
the weakest segment in the whole food 
picture. During the last quarter of 1943, 
milk production showed a larger than 
seasonal drop, but there is hope that the 
level of production will swing up during 
the first two quarters of 1944 so that 
production will be no more than per- 
haps 2% to 3% under corresponding 
periods in 1943. 

During the last quarter of 1943, pro- 
duction of manufactured dairy products 
fell off rapidly, and there were sporadic 
shortages in fluid milk markets. How- 
ever, lend-lease requirements will be 


CANOL DEFENDER 


Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell is a 
leading defender of the Army’s $135,- 
000,000 Canadian oil project now un- 
der Truman committee investigation 
(BW —Dec.4#'43,p20). Before the com- 
mittee, he described Canol’s Norman 
field as a historic oil strike (possible 
100,000,000 bbl.) and recommended 
that the project be expanded instead 
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pruned before the U. S. diet will be per- 
mitted to suffer too much from a dairy 
product shortage. 

Butter will continue to be the major 
inconvenience in the food field. ‘The na- 
tion’s per capita consumption for 1944 
is set at one pound of butter per person 
per month. 

@ Vegetable Outlook—The over-all 
canned food statistics show that con- 
sumers can expect less from the 1943 
pack than from the 1942 pack. Out of 
359,000,000 cases packed in 1942, civil- 
ians got 254,000,000 and the govern- 
ment got 105,000,000: the 1943 pack 1S 
estimated at 330,000,000, out of which 
civilians have been allotted 235,000,000 
and the government 95,000,000. How- 
ever, since the beginning of the war pro- 
gram, government requirements for 
canned foods always have been esti 
mated high, and releases from goods 
that have been set aside for the govern- 
ment always have been made toward 


the end of the season. 

The supply of fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles will be subject to seasonal varia- 
The total amount commercially 
not be below 


tions. 


available should 1943. 


of abandoned. His views run counter 
to those of Navy, WPB, and Petro- 
leum Administration for War which 
deem Canol too costly, unnecessary to 
Alaskan defenses, and too loosely 
held. The military supply chief retorts 
with an estimate that $10,000,000 will 
complete the job, and with an an- 
nouncement that the State Dept. is 
renegotiating the U. S-Canadian 


agreement covering Canol. 


Potatoes, in particular, will be 
of 1943. 
@ Poultry Feed Problem—Pou 
as good for 1944 as it was in 
capita consumption of chic} 
turkeys in 1943 totaled 33 pou 
pared with 26 for 1942. Civi 
plies of eggs may improve as a 
dramatic cutbacks in the gov 
dried egg program. Both por 
egg production face feed probk 


Tools to Start [RS 


Auto council is pressing {osm 
immediate reconversion plans 
with disposition of machine tool) 


in war plants at head of list. 


Calling for a national policy o 
sition of government-owned 
tools and facilities, the Aut 
Council for War Production has op¢ 
what appears to be a full-scale drive: 
Washington to press home the need { 
an immediate start on solidly gr 
reconversion planning. 

@ Program Outlined—Four steps w! 
the auto industry says can and sly 
be taken now without impairing 
production were outlined by Georgj 
Romney, the council’s director. 

At the head of his list is the dis; 
tion of machine tools and fa 
Romney says that authorities could 
termine today what the services sh 
retain after the war; the remainder: 
be put on the market. Buyers would ex 
mark what they want and would be al 
to check off that much, whether in n 
chines or plants, on their postwar | 
ning schedules. 

@ Prices Discussed?—Terms of su 
transactions already may have been « 
cussed informally. The formula 
vanced in Detroit is for a base price 
the 1937 catalog level, minus | 
month for each month used. Em 
ment of the 1937 base would steals t 
overtime charges going into many “6 the 
wartime machines. 

This is in contrast to the present pla: 
under which used tools are being s 
in A, B, C, 
to price and condition. 
machine, for example, may demai 
90% of the list price. But frequent 
questions arise as to which classificat! 
1s correct. 


An A gra 


e No Objections in Sight—The Detro" ; 


plan has the unofficial indorsement © 
one WPB official, who has charactt 
ized the proposed formula as reason 
and simple. 
ery & Allied Products Institute a 

that such a price formula would b« 

line, since postwar tool prices might | 
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joser to the 1937 level than any other 
ear's prices. . goed no major ob- 
ctions are in sight. 

The automotive council's program 
jso seeks permission to place orders 
ow with machine tool companies 
hich have completed their war pro- 
yams. Production on such orders would 
speed reconditioning of plants after hos- 
jlities Cease. 

Strategic Materials Wanted—Another 
proposal of the council is for the allot- 
vent of a small amount of war materials 
or experimental purposes. With tight 
spots loosened up in the materials pic- 
ure, the auto industry believes this 
ould be done readily, permitting com- 
pletion of any necessary checking on 
possible uses of substitutes such as plas- 
ics or steel. 

Finally, the council asks again for a 
firm and consistent government policy 
n contract termination payoffs. Rom- 
ey has recommended one single audit, 
inspection, and settlement which would 
be final unless fraud or misrepresenta- 
tion could be shown. 


Tax Bill Veto? 


It's possible if Congress 
adopts present version; whole 
Administration favors thumbs 
down on measure as it stands. 
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Congressional action on the 1943 tax 
bill, which already qualifies as one of 
the most curious dramas of the season, 
may end on a smash curtain line—Presi- 
dential veto. If Congress adopts the bill 
in the form approved by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, both War and Navy 
departments will join the Treasury in 
urging the President to turn it down. 
Secretary Henry Morgenthau spoke 
for the whole Administration when he 
said, “The Treasury would be better off 
with no tax bill at all.” 
¢ He Can Prove It—As far as revenue is 
concerned, Morgenthau can cite the fig- 
ures to prove his point. The bill the 
Finance Committee finally nailed to- 
gether would bring a scant $2,275,600,- 
000 in additional taxes. By freezing 
Social Security contribution rates at 1% 
each for employers and employees (BW 
~Dec.25°43,p32), it would reduce antici- 
pated revenue in 1944 by $1,400,000,- 
000. (The rate was supposed to jump 
automatically to 2% on Jan. 1, 1944, 
but Congress jammed through a resolu- 
tion postponing the boost two months.) 
The proposed tax bill also carries a 
set of retroactive amendments to the 
contract renegotiation law, which would 
cost the aa Yaw about $500,000,- 
000 in refunds to contractors already re- 
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Excise Taxes — Present and Proposed 
The following table, from pub ander present law, the House bill, 
lished hearings of the Senate Finance and the committee bill, and shows 
Committee on the revenue bill of as well the revenue effects of th 
1943, compares the excise tax rates changes proposed. 
Estimated addi- 
tional revenue 
7 : Senate Finance , Sy 
Article or service Present law House bill Comanitios till Senate 
—s | Finance 
House | Com: 
bill | mittee 
bill 
| pe 
1. Distilled spirits... . | $6 per gallon........] $9 per gallon...... $9 per gallon.._._. $370.0 | $366.0 
(Draw-back on non- | $3.75 per gallon..... $5 per gallon. ..... $6 per gallon...._. | 
beverage alcohol). 
i eee tas $7 per barre}........ $8 per barrel.......| $8 per barrel_..... 70.0 70.0 
. Wine: 
(a) Still: 
Under 14 per- | 10 cents per gallon..| 15 cents per gallon.| 15 cents per gallon 
cent alcohol. | 
a ~ | 40 cents per gallon..| 60 cents per gallon.| 60 cents per gallon.! 
cohol. 
Over 21 - | $1 per gallon_....... $2 per gallon... .. $2 per gallon... _-. 12.0 18.0 
cent alcohol. | 
(0) Sparkling........ 10 sonte per half | 15 ae per half | 15 gents per half | 
pint. pint. pint. 
6 Eee 5 cents per half pint.| 10 cents per half | 10 cents per half 
pint. pint. 
4. General admissions, |{1 cent per 10cents...| 2cents per 10cents | 1 cent per Scents 
lease of boxes or |{11 percent of charge.| 20 percent of | 20 percent of Ios. $134.5 
seats, etc e. chargo, 
Sd | =a 5 percent ofvharge..| 30 percent of |_.... re 91.8 64.8 
e, 
6. Club dues and {nitia- | 11 percent of charge.| 20 percent of |_.... cebedsmian 61 61 
tion fees. charge. 
7. Bowling alleys, bil- tt ober a ak $20 per alley....... 27.0 20 
liard parlors. $10 per table .__._.. $20 per table... __. $20 per table... . - 
8. Transportation of | 10 percent of charge} 15 percent of | 15 percent of 75.0 73.0 
persons. charge. charge. 
9. Communications: 
(a) Toll service. .... 20 percent of charge.| 25 percent of| 25 percent of 
charge. charge. 
(0) Telegraph, ete.: 
1) Domestic.| 15 percent of charge.|_.._. —_ ee eS eee 
2) Interna- ; 10 percent ofcharge.} 15 percent of |10 percent of 
tional. c 6. charge. 48.8 2.9 
(c) Leased wires, | 15 percent of charge.} 20 percent of | 25 porcent of 
ete. arge. cbarge. 
(dq) Wire and} Spercent of charge..| 7 percent of charge.| 8 percent of charge 
equipment 
services. 
10. Roost eelagnene care 10 percent of charge.| 15 percent of|15 percent of 4.9 ao 
. ¢ ‘ charge. 
ee eee 10 percent of retail | 20 percent of retafl | 20 percent of retafl 72.5 76.4 
Price. price; silver- price; except 
plated flatware watches retail- 
exempted. ing for not more 
an 
alarm clocks re- 
tailing for not 
more than $5, 10 
Percent. 
12. FursandYurtrimmed |....- Dice wisiensosiesetiniate 25 percent of re- | 20 percent of re- 528 26.5 
articles, tail price. tail price. 
13. Laeme. handbags, | 10 percent of mann- |..... , re 15 percent of re- 53.4 30,0 
ete. acturers, sales tail price. 
price on inggage | 
only. 
14. Tollet preparations.../ 10 percent of retail }..... Te a gereent of re- 6.4 “8S 
15. Electric-light bulbs | 5 percent of mann- | 25 percent of man- | 15 percent of man- 2.0 10.0 
and tubes. acturers’ sales ufacturers’ sales ufacturers’ sales 
ice. ; a ice, 
16. Pari-mutuel weger- |.....do............. -|5 percent of me ~ peaneneonnne | 
ing. amount wa- 
Additional revenue from |........ ispukedhhessenenabnee 1,197.2 | 1,011.2 
excises, 


negotiated, although part of this would 
be recaptured by the excess-profits tax. 
Other amendments hammering down 
the scope of future renegotiations would 
cut anticipated recoveries heavily. All 
in all, the 1943 revenue bill as it now 
stands might leave the Treasury out of 
pocket. 

e It’s Never Happened—If the President 
should veto the bill, it would be the 
first time in history that an administra- 
tion turned down a revenue measure. 
Even so, Congress would have a hard 


time mustering votes to override him. 
With the possible exception of the 
companies that have been fighting to 
abolish renegotiation, no one has a kind 
word to say for the Finanee Commit- 
tee’s version. The proposed increases in 
taxes on individuals and corporations are 
just big enough to be irritating, far too 
small to make any dent in inflationary 
spending power even if they are not off- 
set by the Social Security rate freeze. 
The committee’s halfhearted attempt 
at simplification won’t cut the taxpayer's 
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paper work by more than a couple of 
decimal points. After rejecting the 
House proposal for integrating the Vic- 
tory tax and regular income tax, the 
committee decided unhappily to let the 
present system stand by default. 
@ Would Abolish Credit—Of the $2,- 
275,600,000 of new revenue proposed 
by the bill, about $664,900,000 would 
come directly from individuals. The 
linance Committee proposes no change 
im present income tax rates and exemp- 
tions, but it wants to abolish the present 
earned income credit (the 10% deduc- 
tion allowed against earned income sub- 
ject to normal tax). It also suggests 
knocking out deductions for federal ex- 
cises (sales taxes) paid by the individual. 
Corporations would find their tax 
load increased about $502,700,000 as a 
result of the proposed jump in the ex- 
cess-profits tax rate from 90% to 95% 
and the cut in the invested capital 
method of computing the excess-profits 
exemption. ‘The Finance Committee 


PLANKS FOR MOSQUITOES 


Supported by the U.S., Ecuador's 
war-expanded balsa wood trade is 
helping to stabilize that nation’s econ- 
omy and will leave the country with a 
well-organized industry when war 
ends. Chief supplier of balsa, Ecuador 
exported 6,192,000 b. ft. to the U. S. 
in 1940, has since increased that fig- 
ure substantially. Noted for its light- 
ness—5. to 10 Ib. a cu.ft.—balsa is used 
in plywood Mosquito bombers, life 
rafts, and naval construction. Because 
it rots quickly, balsa is kiln-dried 
(above) after being floated to Guaya- 
quil on the Guayas River (left). 


proposal is to leave the credit on the 
first $5,000,000 of invested capital at 
8%, cut the credit in the $5,000,000- 


$10,000,000 bracket from 7% to 
6%, and in the $10,000,000-$200,000,- 
000 bracket from 6% to 5%. Anything 
over $200,000,000 would be allowed 
5% in computing the exemption. 

@ Luxury Taxes Upped—The bulk of the 
bill’s additional revenue—around $1,- 
108,000,000—is to come from higher 
postal rates and boosts in federal excise 
taxes on liquor, jewelry, admissions, and 
the like. Although the committee 
jumped the rates on some of these lux- 
ury items steeply, it did not suggest ex- 
tending the excise system widely enough 
to get the effect of a general sales tax. 

@ Renegotiation Is Issue—Aside from 
the question of integrating the Victory 
tax and regular income tax, the only 
point on which the House bill and the 
Finance Committee proposals differ 
sharply is the treatment of renegotia- 
tion. The House wrote in several 


amendments defining the auth 
the price adjustment boards of t 
ernment procurement agencies, 
left the present renegotiation 
substantially unchanged. The | 
Committee, led by Chairman Wa 
George, didn’t recommend outri; 
peal, but it tried to get the sam« 
by restrictive amendments. 

As the Senate bill stands n 
would force renegotiating authorit 
look for excessive profits after 
rather than before taxes. It wou 
empt subcontractors whose produ t 
not become a part of the final ar 
(tool makers, for example). This e. 
tion would be retroactive to the | 
ning of renegotiation. 

e A Broad Definition—More importa: 
the committee 
tion for all contractors making stan 
commercial articles. Its three-fold 

nition of a standard commercial art 


is broad enough to cover almost ever 


thing except tactical goods: (1) any ar. 
ticle manufactured, sold, and in gencral 
use prior to Jan. 1, 1940; (2) any article 
now manufactured and sold as a com- 
petitive product by more than one man- 
ufacturer; (3) any article for which a 
maximum price has been set by OPA or 
which is sold at a price not above the 
Jan. 1, 1941, selling price. 

Lawyers aren’t sure just how broad 
this definition is, but the general idea 
of the committee was summed up by a 
manufacturer who put it this way: “If 
you can’t shoot it, you can’t renego- 
tiate it.” F 

In addition, the Finance Committee 

adopted the House proposal for court 
review of renegotiation proceedings but 
gave jurisdiction to the Court of Claims 
instead of to the Tax Court. 
@ Dragging Them Too Far—The drastic 
renegotiation amendments may be toned 
down considerably in the Senate and 
later in the conference with representa- 
tives of the House. Although most con- 
gressmen want to restrict the power of 
the renegotiating boards, a good many 
feel that the Finance Committee is 
dragging them farther than they want 
to go. 

The possibility of a veto is being 
talked up by Administration leaders in 
hopes of stiffening this resistance to 
sweeping changes. 

@ May Not Change Much—The Senate 
also may knock out the House-approved 
idea of requiring tax returns (but no 
taxes) from organizations now exempt 

cooperatives, labor unions, and similar 
groups. Otherwise, the Senate probab! 
will leave the bill pretty much as it 
stands. That means the Administration’ s 
belated Christmas present from Con 
gress will be a long way short of th 
$10,500,000,000 extra revenue that Sec 
retary Morgenthau requested. 
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'44 Tough on Rails 


But roads are promised a 
good deal of new and improved 
equipment to ease struggle as 
freight rise continues. 


Railroad men expect 1944 to be the 
toughest year of the war as far as they 
are concerned, but they now see one 
big bright spot in the outlook. In the 
coming year, the roads will be able to 
get just about all the new equipment 
they want. 

Moreover, the cars and locomotives 
built in 1944 will be of better quality 
than those now in construction. They 
will last longer, haul bigger loads, re- 
quire fewer repairs. All this will count 
heavily when the roads are struggling 
with the huge traffic peaks they see 
ahead. 

e For the First Time—On the basis of 
WPB’s present plans, railroads will get 


AMAZON TRANSPORT 


A boxlike shallow-draft towboat is 
playing an important role in South 
America’s great industrial and agri- 
cultural expansion (BW—Nov.28'42, 
pl’). Equipped with powerful Mack 
diesel marine engines and a double- 
deck lookout tower for navigating 
bends and sandbars, craft of this type 
are supplying cheap barge transporta- 
tion on shallow Amazon tributaries. 
Built by Barbour Metal Boat Works, 
Valley Park, Mo., fleets of the 40x11- 
ft. single-screw craft are currently used 
for moving oil in Peru and for bring- 
ing American-financed rubber to deep 
channels at Manaos, Brazil (BW— 
May22’43,p53). 
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around 50,000 freight cars, 1,000 loco- 
motives, and 2,000,000 tons of rail in 
1944. This is the first time since the 
start of the war that WPB has had 
enough materials in sight to give the 
roads as much as they requested. In the 
past requests and deliveries have stacked 
up something like this: 
1942 
Requested 
1,436 
113,000 
1,600,000 


Delivered 
689 
62,378 
1,260,000 


Locomotives 
Freight cars 
Rail (net tons)... 


878 
$0,000 
2,100,000 


620 
27,360 
1,500,000 


Locomotives 
Freight cars 
Rail (net tons)... 

Materials are no longer the limiting 
factor in construction of new cars and 
locomotives. ‘The problem now is find- 
ing manpower and shop capacity. 
WPB’s 1944 schedules are designed to 
use all the capacity that the huge mil- 
itary and lend-lease demands for rail 
equipment leave open. 

@ Deficit Is Likely—Locomotive manu- 
facturers are still having component 
trouble, largely because of the military 
program. Frames, superheaters, valves, 
and gages all are short. Deliveries in 
1943 have fallen 100 or so behind 
schedule, and builders don’t offer much 
hope of making up the deficit next year. 

The roads are reconciled, however, 
and figure that if they can get the 1,000 
scheduled for 1944 they will be all 
right. The motive power shortage that 
threatened them a year or so ago is 
fairly well cleared up now. Only a few 
roads are seriously worried about finding 
engines to move the traffic they expect. 
@ Outlook Good on Cars—In freight 
car building—a comparatively simple 
job—the only real shortage is manpower. 
Builders think they will meet the sched- 
ule of 12,500 cars a quarter without any 
particular trouble. 

There is even a chance that the shops 
will be able to turn out more cars than 
the roads will be willing to take. While 
present military schedules leave room 
for only 50,000 cars for domestic use, 
some of the experts in the Office of 
Defense Transportation are figuring on 
a cut in military demand that would 
free manpower and capacity for another 
20,000 or 25,000 in the last half year. 
If this pans out, the roads probably 
will refuse to order more than the 50,- 
000 already planned. 

e Would Be Up to ODT-—In that case, 
ODT would have to decide whether it 
wanted to finance the extra cars itself 
and lease them to roads if needed. 
Railroad men are dead against any ODT 
venture into car building on its own 
account, but they aren’t actively worried 
about the prospect yet. They think 
that when and if the extra capacity 
opens up, the traffic outlook will be 
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clear enough for ODT and the roads 
to agree on the number of additional 
cars that will be needed. 

One thing that is making the roads 
go slow on new car orders is the tax 
situation. They don’t want to load 
themselves with a lot of cars that won't 
be needed to handle postwar traffic, 
particularly if new designs and the use 
of light metals will make them obso- 
lete as soon as the car shops get back 
on a peacetime basis. To get around 
this, ODT has been trying to bring new 
cars under the emergency amortization 
provision of the tax law, which would 
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allow the roads to write off the cost of 
the new equipment against taxable in- 
come over five years or the duration of 
the war, whichever is shorter. 

So far, ODT hasn't been able to get 
a decision, but now that authority over 
emergency amortization has been trans- 
ferred from the War and Navy depart- 
ments to WPB, it hopes to put over the 
proposal. Meanwhile, some of the roads 
are holding back on their orders until 
they can see how the tax issue turns 
out 
@ Disagree on Types—Another thing 
that is slowing up orders is a disagree- 
ment between ODT and the roads 
over the types of new cars that should 
be built. ODT wants to go in heavily 


ASSEMBLY EXPRESS 


In contrast to the insistence of rail- 
roads for standard operational proce- 
dure is their reluctance to adopt 
standardized rolling stock—a factor 
which has hampered mass production 
in that field. Swinging away from this 
“tailor-made” trend is Pullman-Stand- 
ard Car Mfg. Co. which has set up an 
assembly line in its Michigan City 
(Ind.) plant to turn out 1,200 triple- 


for boxcars. The roads want gondolas 
and hoppers. On some of the orders, 
there is a good deal of pulling and 
hauling before specifications are set- 
tled. 

In any case, most of the locomotives 
and cars that the roads receive in 1944 
will be the best equipment built since 
the start of the war. With materials 
easing up, WPB has lifted most of the 
restrictions on the use of alloy steels in 
locomotive building. Also, after the 
first ane. car builders will be free 
to make all-steel freight cars instead of 
having to combine steel and wood. 
Probably 30,000 of 1944's 50,000 cars 
will be all-steel, which means that they 
will be able to stand up under heavier 


deck troop sleepers (BW—Sep.11'43, 
p17) at the rate of 12 to 18 units daily. 
The assembly is launched with wheel 
sets (above left) to which truck frames 
are fitted. Next come the underframes 
(above right), completed on a sub- 
assembly track, then moved into the 
main line. Down the line, cars re- 
ceive sides (below left)—finally roll off 
as finished units (below right), Un- 
like continuous automotive setups, 
Pullman’s line moves only periodically 


loading and will require less repai 
@ Fairly Well Fixed—All in a 
roads think that as far as freight 
ment goes they will be fairly we 
in 1944. ODT director Joseph B 
man took much the same positi 
recent survey of the  transpo 
situation in the last two years. 
The Senate’s Truman committ 
just issued a rather alarming rep 
the equipment situation, but it 
the statement before the 1944 
ules were laid out. 
@ No Hope For Travelers—On pas 
equipment, neither the roads no 
ODT offer the man in the waiting 
hope of anything but standing ro: 
the vestibule. Eastman points out 


on a time schedule. The company re- 
ports that the whole plan not onl 
boosts production but cuts engincer- 
ing, tool, and material costs. Evidently 
planning to retain its hold on stand- 
ardization, Pullman explains that new 
improvements must not be retarded, 
but for economical manufacture, pro- 
vision should be made for modifying 
specifications just once a year instead 
of incorporating them during the time 
that jobs are in progress. 
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The Arabs 
had a number for it! 


Turs ad is about nothing. We mean 
nothing. Nought. Zero. Ought. ¢ 

But don’t get us wrong. The 7 
just about the most important invention 
the history of mathematics. 


@ An Arab used it for the first time cx 
turies ago. (Although he may have got 
from the Hindus.) Don’t ask us his n 
or where he lived or when. Maybe he 

a boss-man, like a sheik or a caliph 
mavbe he was some little-shot who could 
even pay the mortgage on his camel. 
don’t know. History doesn’t tell us. 


@ There’s another figure-work inventio 
only it’s 20th century. We do know 
name—and we don’t need history to tell 
us—because it’s being used today for up+t 
the-minute, objectively interpreted fact 
figures. It’s so intimately associated 
adding-calculating machines—so cl 
connected with getting a job done quick! 
economically and accurately—that mi 
formed people have frequently misused t! 
name as part of every-day language. Actu 
ally, it is a trade-mark registered in the 
U. S. Patent Office, it belongs e ie ly 
to us, and the name is: 


COMPTOMETER 
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FELT & TARRANT MANUFACTURING 
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AN AMERICAN FELT Co. Advertisement 


as for 
... LUBRICATION 
..._. LONG LIFE 


...— LABOR-SAVING 


LUBRICATION. .. Ace of lubricating 
agents, FELT is used for packing and perma- 
nent wicking. Absorbing up to 81 times their 
weight in oil, FELT wicks feed friction points. 
Oil-saturated FELT washers, in bearing as- 
semblies, lubricate ... shut out dust, dirt, for- 
eign matter... assure and insure efficient 
bearing performance, 


Lona Lire ...Immune to oil, vibration 
and repeated impact, FELT stands up indefi- 
nitely in and under machines . . . no deteriora- 
tion from moisture, sunlight, heat. 


LABOR SAVING...cut FELT parts slice 
manhours from production schedules! No 
forming dies or lengthy processing required! 
Skilled craftsmen quickly die-cut, punch, skive 
or turn intricate FELT parts to specified size. 


LIGHTEST for insulation, “‘K’? FELT 
(Kapok) earns top rating with aircraft de- 
signers. Flame-proof, moisture-resistant “K”’ 
FELT does not “grow” in weight . . . guards 
flyers from benumbing stratosphere cold and 
distracting din of motors and guns. 


LENSES for eye glasses, aviation goggles and 
cameras, are precision polished by FELT. 
FELT bobs are used to polish surfaces for 
reciprocating engine parts. Unlike fine grind- 
ing, FELT polishing smooths . . . does not 
wear away excessive amounts of metal. 


LABORATORY AND ENGINEERING 
Divisions are available to assist your organi- 
zation. Use FELT with confidence ... but use 
only standard, high quality FELT meeting 
your specific requirements. 


LOOK TO the world’s leading FELT man- 
ufacturer for expert assistance on any FELT 
problem ... data sheets, testing samples and 
technical aid gladly furnished. 


Write for “The Story of FELT” 


American Felt 
Company 


TRADE MARK 


General Offices: GLENVILLE, CONN. 


New York; Boston; Chicago; Detroit; Philadelphia; 
Cleveland; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Dallas; St.Louis 
PRODUCERS OF FINEST QUALITY FELT PARTS 
FOR OIL RETAINERS, WICKS, GREASE RETAINERS, 
DUST EXCLUDERS, GASKETS, PACKING; VIBRA- 
TION ISOLATING FELTS AND INSULATING FELTS 


passenger travel topped 1942 by 60% 
and predicts a further jump of 15% in 
1944. There is some talk in WPB of 
producing a few new passenger cars 
toward the end of the year, but the 
roads think that anything they get will 
be too late to do much good before 1945. 
Even with the extra freight cars, the 
roads will have their hands full mov- 
ing 1944 trafic. ODT is looking for 
a 3% increase in ton miles, coming on 
top of the 15% in 1943. No matter 
how much equipment they have, the 
roads will be hard put to get that much 
trafic over their tracks and through 
their terminals. 
@Of Doubtful Benefit—Operations 
men doubt if there is much more ODT 
can do to speed up movements and cut 
down traffic. The Truman committee 
got into the question of crosshauling 
and circuitous routing in its report but 
recommended that government agencies 
go slow in issuing orders against such 
practices. The committee came down 
especially hard on WPB for issuing the 
zoning order prohibiting cement cross- 
hauls. Its conclusion was that cumber- 
some artificial restrictions did more 
harm than good, a dictum that endeared 
it to railroad men. 


PRODUCTION MIRACLE 


Described by Rubber Director Brad- 
ley Dewey as the “miracle job” of the 
U. S. rubber program, the Kobuta 
(Koppers-butadiene) synthetic rubber 
chemical plant near Pittsburgh, Pa., is 
now running full blast but is produc- 
ing 50% more butadiene than its rated 


Postwar Skies 


Sperry analyst projects 
aviation industry's gaze into the | 
future and estimates peacetime 
production prospects. 


Few aspects of postwar speculation J 
prove so tempting a morsel to the am. | 
chair economist as the peacetime future § 
of aviation. This is especially true of 
U.S. plane production, thumbnail esti. 
mates of which often run to astronom 4 
ical figures but seldom are based on solid 7 
foundations. 
@ Industry Surveyed—To shore up these 7 
foundations, E. E. Lothrop, market 
analyst of Sperry Gyroscope Co., has 
conducted an extensive survey of the 
industry, and the results are prescuted 
in the December issue of Aviation, a 
McGraw-Hill publication. 

For more than a year, Lothrop has 
been interviewing manufacturers, airline 
operators, government officials, and 
others intimately associated with avia. 
tion. His conclusions, based on these © 
interviews, sufficiently approximate a 


capacity. Sprawling over 200 acres, 
the plant is rated to turn out 80,000 
tons of butadiene and 37,500 tons of 
styrene annually—one-seventh of tlic 
national quota. Koppers United Co., 
which built the project for the Ru)- 
ber Reserve Co., announces it intends 
to continue producing both butadicie 
and styrene after the war. 
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Sure, we’re right behind them... but how far? 


What is there that’s so dramatic 
about this picture of American fight- 
ing men wading in to mop up the Japs 
on Makin? 

We believe it’s the sheer suspense of 
the situation; the feeling that “all hell 
is going to bust loose” any moment... 
and that some fine American kids are 
going to get hurt — or maybe killed. 

We don’t like that feeling, either. 
Somehow it just doesn’t seem right 
that those boys should be out there 
laying their lives on the line, while 
we’re back home all safe and sheltered. 

But what more can we do about it 
than we’re already doing? Isn’t 
America producing more fighting 
tools today than the combined Axis 
nations? 

Yes... but that’s not enough. In 
spite of our tremendous war output 
we are squandering millions of prec- 
ious man-hours through industrial 
slow downs. When you think what 


those lost hours mean in terms of sup- 
plies that would save lives by shorten- 
ing the war, you take less pride in our 
“record” production figures. 

While it’s true that some time is lost 
through industrial slow downs that 
are unavoidable, there are certain 
slow downs which can and should be 
prevented. One of these is the slow 
down caused by valve failure. 

The one way to forestall such slow 
downs is to prevent valve trouble be- 
fore it starts... by frequent, system- 
atic inspection of valves . . . by repair- 


Reprints of this advertisement are available 


JENKI 


For every industrial, engineering, marine and power 


plant service... 
Corrosion-Resisting Alloys ...125 to 600 lbs. pressure. 


ing or replacing worn parts bef 
valves destroy themselves . . 
ing new workers to operate and m 
tain valves properly... by 
new valves carefully and _ installir 
them correctly! 

Jenkins engineers are ready to ; 
any management in developing 
effective program of valve cons: 
tion. 


. by tr 


Jenkins Bros., 80 White Street, New 
York, 13, N. Y.; Bridgeport, 
Atlanta, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Jenkins Bros., Ltd., Mon- 
treal; London, England. 


for display in your plant. 
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| PLANE PRODUCTION 
The rise in U.S. airplane pro. 
duction shown in the folloy ig 
|| table necessarily ignores the e::\; 
peacetime prospects envisioned in 
his survey by E. E. Lothrop of 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. 
N 
Year Military = mi 
1920 . 256 
re 389 $3 
Ot 226 7 
_. -ee 687 5 
CL a 317 ¢ 
|: ES 447 2¢ 
er 532 6 
= 6211, 5¢ | 
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1936...... 1,141 1,55 
Pe 949 2,28 
49 | 1938...... 1,200 2,69 1 
ied ee 2,600 3,715 ; 
WHEN RETURNS | 1940...... 5,500 6,743 | im 
1941...... 19,500... d 
IT WILL FIND A | 48,000 ion q 
1943. 86,000 et. é 
DIFFERENT CALIFORNIA weeeese-s SO” oe ™ F 
\ \ an q d 
cross-section of industry opinion to pro- @ I 
vide a reasonably solid starting point for c 
postwar dreaming. c 
| forty-nine to 1949. . . nearly © In T'wo Periods—T wo postwar periods é 
t h alt ot h are discussed—the V-2 market compris- P 
a century has passed since the gold ing the two years following final victory 
rush to California. When forty-nine re- over Japan, and the V-5 market embrac- , 
turns, the Golden State of Cabrillo and ing the overlapping five years. 5 
Portol ill h oe f th The aggregate V-2 market totals 37- 9 
. = we — come one of the 700 planes, or less than four months’ § 
great industrial areas of the Nation. output at current rates of production, @ 
This transformation, effected largely in the past ten years _ sp ny value is estimated at § 
3 6 5 re ri S00. 
and now accelerated by total war, makes California « major pie + panne oe ae ee 4 
consumer market of 7,500,000 people and a vital industrial ® Billions for Police Work—Of this tor § | 
as well as agricultural producer. tal, the bulk is the United States con- @ 
: . . . tribution of 20,500 planes to the inter. § 
Bank of America serves this modern California through national police force; their value, includ- 
branches in more than 300 cities and towns —through a ing spares, is set at $2,785,400,000. & 
branch banking system which affords an invaluable service [he air force breakdown by type of 2 
and an “on-the-spot” representation to businessmen and antes e 
bankers throughout the country. 7,000 Bombers (all types). $1,285,400,000 & 
5,000 Long-range fighters. 565,000,000 & 
2,500 Transports ....... 562,500,! 4 
s 6,000 Training planes... . 192,500,000 & 
it go MIEricea Spare parts. ge asst 180,000,000 & 
NATIONAL TRUSTAN® ASSOCIATION eens $2,785,400,000 ff 
MEMBER .. . FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM— FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION © New Transports—The V-2 market for i 
Main offices in two reserve cities of California... San Francisco - Los Angeles new transport planes to become ayail- 


able 18 months to two years after the 
hostilities is estimated at 1,700 units & 
Blue and gold BANK of AMERICA TRAVELERS having a value of $512,500,000. It is be- 
CHEQUES are available through authorized banks lieved unlikely that extensive use will be 


and agencies. They are acceptable everywhere. Carry 
them when you travel. 
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Hook into this RIGHT-ANGLE 
TBEARING LOADING sow... 


The hours spent on maintenance, the 
production lost through repair shut- 
downs, bulk large in management think- 
ing today. Tomorrow, when operating 
costs spell either competitive advantage 
or handicap, control of maintenance time 
and cost will be doubly important. 
That’s why Rollway’s Right-Angle Bear- 
ing Loading may be the decisive factor 
in your sales results. 


Right-Angle Bearing Loading Cut 
Maintenance Time & Cost 


When load magnitudes are large... 
when thrust forces are continuous, inter- 
mittent or reciprocal . . . Rollway’s 
Right-Angle Bearing Loading definitely 
improves bearing life and reduces main- 
tenance cost: 


1. by splitting the load into its two simplest components 


of pure radial and pure thrust. 


2. by carrying each of these components on separate 
bearing assemblies, thereby reducing the magnitude of 


load per bearing. 


3. by eliminating all compound loads, all oblique loads 


and their resultants. 


4. by using the full strength of a complete roller assem- 


bly to meet the stresses of thrust loads. 


oT j 
7 : BEARING COMPANY, INC., SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


BUILDING HEAVY-DUTY BEARINGS SINCE 1908 ee & om } 84 & Y G x, 


Type MS 
Radial 


Type 
AT 
Thrust 


No Compound Loads 
No Oblique Loads 


@ ALL thrust loads are 
carried at right angles to 
the roller axis. 


@ ALL radial loads are 
carried at right angles to 
the roller axis. 


PATTERN FOR FLIGHT 


From Sikorsky blueprints, the R46 
military helicopter takes shape in a 
mahogany mockup, the pattern from 
which jigs and fixtures will be built 
for “mass production” of the rotary 
wing ship at Nash-Kelvinator’s plant 
in the Detroit area. The company, 


with a contract to turn out helicopters 
for the Army Air Forces (BW—Aug. 
7°43,p18) under arrangement with Si- 
korsky Aircraft Division of United 
Aircraft Corp., keeps the status of ac- 
tual production progress dark but 
“looks forward in 1944 to seeing in- 
creasing numbers of helicopters com- 
ing off the production line.” 


made by major airlines of converted mil- 
itary transports because of the high con- 
version costs and inherently heavier con- 
struction which reduces payload and in- 
creases ton-mile operating costs. 

Of the 1,700 units, 1,500 would go to 
the domestic airlines at a cost of $375,- 
000,000; 100 to American-operated 
transoceanic and international airlines at 
$50,000,000; and 100 at $20,000,000 
for export. Spare parts at 15% account 
for $67,500,000 
@ Helicopters Doubted — Probably the 
least predictable is the personal plane 
market, and the two-year estimate calls 
for 9,500 new airplanes valued at $84,- 
000,000 including a “highly doubtful” 
2,500 helicopters. ‘The breakdown: 
5,000 two-passenger planes. $9,500,000 
1,500 four- and five-place 

planes . 
500 eight- to ten-place lux 

ury or business craft 
2,500 helicopters. . 
Spare parts.... 


18,000,000 


30,000,000 
12,500,000 
14,000,000 


Total ... $84,000,000 


The helicopter has reached the stage 
where it is known to be technically prac- 
ticable, but there are many engineering 
problems yet to be solved before it 
would be discreet to produce it in large 
quantities for personal use. Retail price 
will depend upon quantities produced, 
and the survey sets it at $5,000 per unit 
in 500-per-month lots; $3,000 to $4,000 
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per unit in 1,000-per-month lots; and 
$3,000 per unit in 1,500-per-month lots. 
@ Used Planes Too—The other 7,000 
units (exclusive of helicopters) of the 
estimated V-2 market are about 1,000 
fewer than the best prewar year of light 
airplane production. But at the outbreak 
of the war, there were 13,406 planes in 
the personal plane group. Assuming a 
20% attrition, there would be 10,725 
used planes to be disposed of in addi- 
tion to the 9,500 new craft in the V-2 
period. 

The survey assumes that returning 

veterans will buy cars before they buy 
planes, and that an annual income of at 
least $4,000 is required for plane owner- 
ship. It is also assumed that the much 
discussed desire by returning military 
pilots for airplane ownership is highly 
over-rated. 
@ Five-Year Stretch—The V-5 market 
suggests a need for 2,925 commercial 
passenger and 2,875 cargo planes plus 
constant military replacements of 6,000 
planes a year. No attempt is made to es- 
timate the V-5 personal plane market. 
Breakdown of the 2,925 commercial 
passenger total is: 


700 for domestic trunk lines .$175,000,000 
.200 for domestic feeder lines. 60,000,000 
250 for transoceanic operation 125,000,000 
775 craft for export 155,000,000 
Spare parts (20%) 103,000,000 


$618,000,000 


Domestic trunk line type 
will carry 60 to 100 passenge: 
provisions for cargo, and the 
visioned will be able to carry t! 
lent of 80% of present Pulln 
and 33% of the railway coach : 
city bus traffic. Feeder planes 
20 to 40 passengers and will | 
tional cargo space. Transoceai 
of this period will be in + 
100,000-Ib. class, and the 250 « 
are believed by experienced op: 
be sufficient to handle the trafi 
oped by that time. 

e Flying Freight—Cargo planes , 
oped for the V-5 period will 
1,850 domestic feeder craft 
$370,000,000; 250 transoceanic 
$125,000,000; and 775 for ex 
$155,000,000. Total cost of th 
planes plus 20% for spares is $7 
000. The domestic feeder craft 
eight-to-ten-ton planes cruising 
m.p.h., providing service at S¢ 
mile. The larger trunk line craft 
weigh about 20 toms, cruise at 7 
m.p.h., and provide service at 4¢ at 
mile. 

These estimates are based on 
executives’ belief that air cargo carrie 
can develop a volume equal to 4 
the rail express business, 80% 
long-distance parcel business, 1( 
l.c.]. rail freight and 5% of 1.t.] 


business. 


PHILADELPHIA MAROONED 


A sudden order from the Civil Acof 
nautics Board closed Philadelphia 
municipal airport Christmas wee} 
left the city marooned from air trafic 
Airline officials made arrangements fe: 
disembarking Philadelphia-bound | 
sengers at Harrisburg and New Yor 
The shutdown automatically cut 
direct air-mail service to the city. ( 
den airport, the only nearby field, ! 
been held unsafe for big transpor 
planes. 

Beyond declaring the move to | 
military necessity and for the | 
safety, CAB made no explanation. |] 
ever, services have steadily increa 
their use of the $15,000,000 field, ar 
it is thought likely that further 
panded needs, requiring all of the fick 
facilities, were the direct cause of t! 
CAB order. A Navy depot for explosiv< 
is near the field and might be ar 
for concern. 

This is said to be the first tin 
airport of this type has been closed 10 
civilians. 


ADVANCE IN TELEVISION 
Skeptics traditionally belittle the fv 

ture of television by arguing that whi 

it is flawless in theory, and even 1 
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THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS ADDRESSED 
TO FIVE CONCERNS 
EACH NEEDING *500,000-TOMORROW! 


IS is probably the most forthright 
advertisement ever published by a con- 
servative financial House. And advisedly so. 


The tempo of the day and the temper of 
industry's needs, under the lash of war, call 


for unvarnished words and shirt-sleeve facts. 


Accordingly, we say that you can have 
our check for $500,000*... more, if you need 
more...less, ifless is called for; on a basis that 
will solve rather than involve your problems. 
And you can have it in an incredibly short 
time—if there isa reasonable relationship be- 
tween your worth and the amount of money 
required. And provided wecan help you make 


money with reasonable safety to ourselves. 


Whether you want to use this money to 


pay heavy taxes, purchase needed equip- 


ment, buy out a partner, handle more busi- 
ness with your present capital... or for any 
other vitally important purpose... you 
will be free to follow through with your 
plans without the need for repaying this 


money at the expense of your operation. 


Under our plan of financing, current ratios 
are not the controlling factor. The cash 
you get from us, under ordinary conditions, 
will be at your disposal indefinitely. In 


effect, it serves as capital money. 


Frankly, our charges are higher than 
bank rates. But figured on the basis of end- 


results, extremely reasonable. 


You may communicate with us in strictest 
confidence regarding our ability to meet your 


specific needs. Write, phone or wire today. 


*]n 1942 og volume totaled $177 000,000 


WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 


FACTORS...Sales Financing—Installment Financing—Rediscounting 
ESTABLISHED 1919 


105 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO @ 60 EAST 42ND ST., NEW YORK 


practice—screntifically—it simply cannot 
be made economically profitable. 

But postwar plans of leading radio 
and television engineers are fast leaving 
the critics hard put to it to find argu- 
ments. 

Latest development to bolster the 
promise of television’s commercial suc- 
cess is a new receiver which will project 
the television image on a motion pic- 
ture screen on the wall above the set 
by means of a plastic lens system. It was 
announced last week by the Emerson 
Radio & Phonograph Corp. 

Advantage of the method is that it 


provides a much larger picture (15 in. 
by 20 in.) by use of a smaller cathode 
ray tube, and a much smaller instru- 
ment. Prewar sets required a 12-in. 
cathode ray tube for much smaller 
images, while Emerson’s screen method 
will require only a 3-in. tube. 

What's important to the consumer 
—and the industry—is that these sets 
may sell for less than $150 as compared 
with the prewar average price of be- 
tween $500 and $800. 

That price should create an audience 
that will be large enough to start the 
ball rolling. 


RIVER LAUNCHINGS 


Pushed by the towboat Peace, the 
first destroyer-escort vessel built on 
the Ohio River heads for war. The 
sleek U.S.S. Jenks (above) rides on 
pontoon barges for the first leg of its 
2,000-mile trip from  Pittsburgh’s 
Dravo Shipyards to the Gulf of Mex- 


ico. This ingenious use of barges al- 
lows the deep-draft ship to navigate 
the Ohio’s shallow (9-ft.) channel. 
Also launched far inland—with 
French sailors aboard (below)—is the 
first of three small patrol craft ear- 
marked for the French navy. They are 
being built on Tennessee’s Cumber- 
land River by Nashville Bridge Co. 
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Reuther’s No. 3 


U.A.W. vice-presiden: off. 
another plan—this time 
reconversion to peace-—and 
has socialistic earmarks. 


S thes 


5 reer as 


Nearly three years ago, th« 
Plan for mass production of . 
the auto industry became a nat J 
issue. Today Walter Reuth« 
C.1.0. United Automobile 
(BW—Jan.17°42,p68) is shapin 
plan—one for reconversion to | 
@ It’s Socialistic—The rough « 
definitely socialistic. It vests 
powers in the government f 
version; it proposes that resun 
civilian goods output should b 
tioned by social needs rather t! 
competition. 

It may start up a whole series of ir 
vidual labor postwar programs, < 
union leaders who want their fingers » 
the postwar pie. Richard T. Franke 
steen of U.A.W., a vice-president alony 
with Reuther, recently sketched his oy 
blueprint on the subject. : 

@ Definite Controls—Reuther first prj 
poses creation of a Peace Producticg 
Board—a PPB with powers matching 
those of WPB—whose members woulf 
be drawn from government, labo: 

dustry, agriculture, and the consu t 
public. 

The board would allocate materia} 
manpower, and tooling facilities. Th 
determination of ratings would rest on #9 
detailed series of social priorities. Moy} 
urgent civilian needs would come fi§ 
@ Housing Tops List—At the top of thi 
list would be a nation-wide program fog 
housing, earmarked in the forthcomin®) 
third Reuther Plan to become the bi 
gest American industry. The secon 
plan outlined a Utopian scheme for th 
maximum utilization of labor (B\\-# 
Jan.23’43,p68). , 

The need and desire for houses, mf 
the newest Reuther thesis, is expected ti} 
provide employment for thousands of 
workers. Production would be in ai 
craft plants made idle by war’s end 
@ Would Be Fertile Field—This adv 
cacy of an industry to take up the ai 
craft slack raised the question whecthe 
Reuther might have in mind a new anf 
fertile field for union organizing. 
ing trades workers are almost enti 
A.F.L. members, and a_prefabricat 
home boom would transplant 
building work into plants, partic 
plants where the C.I.O. auto union 5% 
well intrenched. Such a program wou’ Ry 
hold U.A.W. membership where it 
now strong. 

The proposed Peace Production Boar § 


Sao ee 
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O far thisis definitely awarbaby. of engineering to make this motor. 
; y 2 “ 

It was born to meet an exacting 

wartime need. Every one that is It took new ideas from the drawing 

made goes right into the fight. board up. It took new materials— 
like glass-insulated wire—to build 

It is an electric motor designed for _ it, It required finer, more precise 

jobs which no regular electric motor _ craftsmanship than had ever gone 

could fill. into a motor before. 


The jobs are on America’s fighting After the war, these motors can be 
planes. Working control flaps — sold to manufacturers of peacetime 
opening and closing cooling shut- _ products. 
ters—lifting landing gears—and the P , 
lik 8 88 That is why we are telling you about 
e. 
them now. 
Every ounce on an airplane is pre- . 
wees I E You may have need for such a com- 
cious. So usual electric motors were ’ 7 
pier pact, ultra-efficient source of power. 


You may be able to use the kind of 
This one weighs as little as 8/10ths engineering thinking that developed 
of a pound—others can move as it—or the production tech- 
much as 35 tons. nique that builds it 
and about 250 other 

Naturally it took a whole new kind _ Lear products. 


PLANTS: Piqua, O., and Grand Rapids, Mich. BRANCHES AT: 
New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Providence. 


would supervise nation-wide installation works program, not as a new \ 
of a 30-hour week, presumably at a 40- as a “permanent part of a hy 
hour sum total. panding national economy. 
Reuther proposes that new govern- management councils are cal; 
ment-built plants, either strategic or in every industry. The American + 
semimonopolistic industries, should con- tation system should be overh 
tinue to be operated by the government. cording to Reuther, to elimin 
Leasing of the other Defense Plant rolling stock in favor of li 
Corp. factories should* be conditioned, equipment. 
he says, by lessees’ maintaining suitable @ His Plan Is Different — M 
wage standards, employment guarantees, Frankensteen’s plan runs direct 
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and production of socially necessary ter to Reuther’s with respect t Due 
commodities at fair prices. of aircraft plants after the war. ® ostofh 
e Another Agency?—A far-reaching Frankensteen urged that th ne Of 
change in the patent system is hinted in continue to function producit i] of tk 


another plank. A central federal agency planes—but light, mass-market 
would coordinate research work and _ selling under $1,000. He predict 
technology gains. as high as a million units yearly { 
One detail on the auto industry re- a creation. 

< vives a suggestion mentioned nearly a He aiso called on the govern: 

REMOVES decade ago in Leon Henderson’s NRA _ continue to operate DPC-owned plants, § 

report on stabilizing that industry. It implying that Washington should wun. 9 ry 
GREASE and GRIME proposes stabilizing auto sales through derwrite the light plane program + pr. J 
, the year by underpricing cars in slack vate industry would not. 

Luichly and Safely seasons, hoisting the me during de- 


| mand periods. NO INSECTS WANTED grow 
@ Wants Public Works—Consideration q ut W 
s+ of postwar labor policies should be taken A grave threat to the successful con WP 
now, says Reuther, and one phase should _ trol of insects has turned up in an un. Mo ge 
be a two-month paid vacation at war’s suspected place—the wrappings of gift: J 


“HOSE IT OFF—DOWN THE DRAIN” end for most arms plant workers. sent home by servicemen. mS Att 


ng Mm 
danger, 
Rng the 
. hipme 


Another proposal is for a big public Already discovered by examine: 


: ndustt 
success 
HO-ZOF, when used according to direc- Bsudden 
tions, turns accumulations of grease and UP AND DOWN WITH CONSTRUCTION Bly. 

oil into a soap-like fluid—which is easily Total heads for depression low as war-plant outlay dips. Je Boor 
“hosed” down the drain or removed by Hof the 
electric mopping machine. mB Ameri 


HO-ZOF restores greasy metal, wood, wine a 
glass, linoleum, brick, stone or cement ; A nati 
surfaces. Ideal for removing unwanted ing pr 
grease from floor areas, shipping plat- 
forms, hand and machine tools, truck 
chassis, engines and parts, hotel kit- 
chens, elevator pits, boiler rooms, etc. 
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Dollars 
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= consul 
B 1940, 
Bof win 
ahead 
i for the 
e Wh 
war. | 
Liquid and concentrated ing in 
hand soaps «+ cleaners 0 | 1 } l 1 l j | j } | | ij | the gr 
floor waxes, metal and 929 "30 31 32 33 94 35 36 37 38 39 40 4) 42 43 1944 (1) 
furniture polishes * dis- nin ink niet ame ie ins double 
infectants «+ insecticides ‘ tor alc 
Construction is headed for depression _ fell to $7,500,000,000—just over half J of all 
levels by the end of 1944, if the war that of 1942. Now, WPB is schedul- con 
in Europe continues that long. Before ing this year’s level at less than four dan 
the war, construction had recovered billion. Construction will be relied (2) 
less than half way from the $2,400, upon to absorb the effects of munt J ment 
000,000 low of 1933 to the $10,300,- tions cutbacks once Germany is <e- divert 
000,000 high level of 1929. Then mili- feated. But it may not respond thus 


; s , = 4 of the 
be and war plant construction quickly: The Producers’ Council, for 
| 


of 


SAFE. Non-inflammable. Non-explo- 
sive, no toxic fumes. Contains powerful 
disinfectant. Inexpensive. Write Industrial 
Dept., R. M. Hollingshead Corp., Camden, 
N. J., for name of nearest distributor. 


‘ mally 
boosted volume to a $13,500,000,000 example, foresees only a five-billi I bona 
peak in 1942. But with near comple- dollar rate in the last half of 19+, 3) 
tion of war construction, 1943’s level even if Germany surrenders by July |. comp 
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e Mediterranean fruit fly, which has 
en practically wiped out in this coun- 
at the cost of millions of dollars, and 
.e pink bollworm, a pest capable of do- 
1g 3s much damage as the boll weevil, 
hich, up to now, has gained only a 
hmited footing in this country. Rice 
traw and hulls, sometimes used as pack- 
ne. may introduce serious rice diseases 
nd are on the quarantine list for this 


eason 
Due to the manpower shortage, the 


Mpostofices, customs, and plant quaran- 
ine organizations are unable to examine 
\| of the millions of packages now pour- 
ng in. In an attempt to reduce the 
Wianger, the Dept. of Agriculture is ure 
ig that all packing materials in such 
hipments be burned immediately. 


Dry Year Ahead 


Army of wine drinkers is 
growing because whisky is short, 
“tut wineries haven't been able 
Yo get enough grapes. 


» At the beginning of 1944, the wine 
Findustry finds itself in the position of 4 
Msuccessful advancing army which has 
Msuddenly overextended its lines of sup- 
ly. 
c Boomed for Meals—Original objective 
Jof the wine industry was to acquaint the 
ce oe consumer with the merits of 


wine as a moderate mealtime beverage. 
A nation-wide educational and advertis- 
ing program, financed by the growers, 
was launched in 1938 to accomplish 
this. 

The success of the program was at- 
tested by the steady increase in wine 
}consumption in America during 1939, 
» 1940, and 1941. As public acceptance 

of wine grew, the growers began to see 

ahead the long-promised era of stability 
‘for their industry. 

¢ Why Demand Grew—Then came the 

war. With it came three factors result- 

ing in a demand beyond the ability of 
the growers to supply: 

(1) National income has just about 
doubled in the past two years. This fac- 
tor alone would have resulted in the sale 
of all the wine produced, except mini- 
mum aging reserves, completely elimi- 
nating the grape and wine surplus that 
plagued the industry from 1935 to 1940. 

(2) In 1942 and 1943, the govern- 
ment directed that all possible grapes be 
diverted to raisins for food purposes, 
thus taking from the market lentiade 
of thousands of tons of grapes that nor- 
mally went into production of neutral 
brandy for use in dessert wines. 

(5) Distilling of whisky was stopped 
completely on Oct. 8, 1942. And within 


| 
| 
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Light, warmth, rq 
all the helping hands 
denied m 


dust taught th , 
trici ~ nea lent gene x s lectrical in 
Y Gnd its fulles Peas of 


BARDCO Generator Sets, from 
3 to 300 KW, now serve the 
Armed Forces in all parts of the 
world—are presently available 
for rural electrification and 
industrial applications. 


MANUFACTURING & SALES 
_ Ss COMPANY 

"LOS ANGELES + DAYTON 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SETS + BUILDINGS + SWITCHBOARDS + HIGHLINES + 
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Although California vineyards (above) 
are turning in a record grape crop 
(2,610,000 tons), the wine industry 
will undergo no change in 1944, At 


a few months whisky became a scarce 
item on dealers’ shelves, turning whole- 
salers, retailers, and consumers to other 
beverages including wine to fill the gap. 
@ No Relief in Sight—So there you have 
a market now for wine, far beyond the 
hopes and expectations of the most op- 
timistic grower, far beyond his ability to 
supply. 

How long will this shortage exist? For 
all of 1944, for certain. 

Beyond that is anybody’s guess. Will 
production of military supplies level off 
or decrease with a resulting return to 
more nearly normal income and pur- 
chasing power for American workers? 
Will the government need as many 
raisins for military and lend-lease pur- 
poses in 1944 and 1945 as it has in the 
past? Will the stockpile of war alcohol 
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collection and processing plants (be- 
low), government and lend-lease or- 
ders for raisins will be filled before 
wineries get their share. 


build up enough this year to allow a 
partial resumption of beverage distill- 
ing? 
@ Little Over 1942—Here is the present 
statistical picture: At most, California’s 
1943 wine production (which represents 
about 90% of American wine produc- 
tion) only moderately exceeded 1942's 
five-year-record low. Official figures are 
not yet available, but the yield is esti- 
mated at not more than 80,000,000 gal. 
Adding the carryover for aging— 
amounting to 45,000,000 gal.—brings 
the total to 125,000,000 gal., or just 
about the same volume of stocks as at 
the end of 1942. 
@ Not All for Sale—This 125,000,000 
gal., however, does not represent the 
volume of wine actually available to the 


market in 1944. The 45,000,000-gal. 


aging reserve can’t be counted 
the 1944 surplus because thi 
or more is always set aside ; 
reaches markets. 

Subtracting the aging 1 
amount of California wine ay 
1944 will be around 80,00( 
That’s about all consumers ca 
for the table this year. 

@ Better Wines Result—Sever 
are resulting from the present 
ation. One is a trend toward p 
of better wines. Government 
trols have encouraged the 
cure and aging that guarant 
mum prices for growers’ produ 
other thing, millions of bevera; 
who never before had tasted \ 
used it to any appreciable extei 
learned to use it properly wit! 
and like it. They may be st 
tomers of the industry for mal 
to come—if they can get enough 
tivate a taste 

Growers are alert to the po 
that the present shortage can 
quickly, with the war’s end, be 
problem of too much wine again 
possible dumping of cheap foreign 
on the American market by credit 
gry nations is not the smallest thr 
the industry's postwar sales potent 

Meanwhile, growers are sti 
market conditions and preparing 
for resumption of their all-out « 
tional and advertising programs ; 
end of hostilities. 


Tannin Attacked 


Extract of the Argentine’s 
quebracho plant is target for ar 
antitrust fight designed to open 
up imports. 


To break up an alleged monopoly of 
quebracho extract, the Antitrust Div: 
sion of the Dept. of Justice has filed a 
civil suit in New York against John B. 
Sullivan of Buenos Aires, former U. S. 
citizen and Harvard graduate; Forestal 
Land, Timber & Railways, Ltd., of Lon- 
don, of which Sullivan is board chair- 
man; and several U. S., Argentine, and 
Canadian firms which comprise the al 
leged cartel and their officials. 

@ Dissolution Sought—The civil action 
is an attempt by the government actu 
ally to dissolve the alleged combination 
following criminal action a year ago 
which fines totaling $59,002 were levied 
and paid on pleas of nolo contendcre. 
The pleas were entered by the Tannin 
Products Corp., a Delaware corporation 
controlled by Forestal of London, the 
Tannin Corp., a New York corporation 
owned by Tannin Products, the Interna- 
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tional Products Corp. of New York, and 
four of their officials. — The Tannin 
Corp. and the International Products 
» are described as the official agents 
he pool in the United States. 
lhe criminal cases against two U. S. 
l'anners Trading Corp. of Buenos 
\ires (organized under Massachusetts 
jaws), and Proctor Ellison Co. of Bos- 


Jaws) 


tion, and Forestal of London were nol- 
prossed. The cases against the two for- 
ein concerns were nol-prossed because 
5 ° J . . 
they are beyond the jurisdiction of the 
New York court. St. Helen’s and Fores- 
tal of London are named in the new 
civil action. 


for the Dept. of Justice in this litigation 
is Sen. Theodore (The Man) Bilbo of 
Mississippi, who recently spread the his- 
tory of the antitrust investigation on 
the pages of the Congressional Record. 


now obtained almost exclusively from 
the Argentine quebracho plant. 

Bilbo wants chemists and leather ex- 

perts at the Philadelphia chemurgic 
laboratory of the Dept. of Agriculture 
to find out if tannin for leather, photo- 
engraving, medicine, etc., can’t be ex- 
tracted from saw palmetto, a wild shrub 
that overruns millions of acres in Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, 
and Florida. 
e High Tannin Content—Bulldozers, 
he claims, can dig palmetto roots 
cheaply. Tests some 35 years ago 
showed that the roots held 28% tan- 
nin, the leaves 13%. 

Quebracho for tannin is produced 
98% in Argentina and Paraguay, and 
in 1942 the total of 300,000 metric 
tons was valued at $25,000,000. Tan- 
nin Products Corp. imports about 70% 
of all that is brought into the U. S. 
| This Delaware corporation is owned 
by St. Helen’s, Ltd., of Canada, which 
is controlled by Forestal of England. 
¢Five Produce 57%—There are 22 
quebracho producers in Argentina and 
Paraguay. All but four belong to the 
cartel, and these four independents 
produce only 11% of the total. The 
ave biggest companies that account 
for 57% are owned or controlled by 
Forestal. 

Bigger demands and the increased 
profits to be made in recent years caused 
dissension among some quebracho grow- 
ers who threatened to export more 
than their cartel-dictated quota. Sul- 
livan, alleged the Antitrust Division, 
then persuaded the Argentine Minis- 
try of Agriculture to impose such ex- 
port quotas that producers can ship 
only one-third of their capacity. Prices 
were 24¢ a pound in 1934 but were 
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e An Eager Rooter—Enthusiastic rooter | 


Bilbo has in mind Mississippi's waving | 
palmettos as a possible source of tannin, | 


ton, and against St. Helen’s Holdings, | 
Ltd., of Montreal, a Canadian corpora- | 


Gas attack on gas fires 


SBESTOS-clad men on airfield crash trucks carry Kidde 

Fire Extinguishers. Turned against gasoline fires, the car- 

bon dioxide roars out as a gas, expanded 450 times in volume. 

It quickly shuts off the supply of oxygen around the blaze, 

choking the fire to death. It’s the same principle used by pilots 
to blast out fire in fighting planes. 

Fire-fighting is only one of the important aviation jobs being 
done by gases-under-pressure. These gases, harnessed by Walter 
Kidde & Company, are serving as emergency power for brakes, 
landing gear, bomb-bay doors. In a crash landing, Kidde equip- 
ment can automatically discharge all fire-fighting apparatus and 
shut off the ignition. 

If you have a problem involving stored energy, gases-under- 
pressure may be the solution. Let our Research and Develop- 
ment Department help you work it out. 


© 


WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC., 121 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE, N. J. 


up to 4%¢ by January, 1941, and there 
they have stuck. 

e Shipping Space Denied?—Newcomers 
who have wanted to get into the import- 
ing of tannin extract complain that For- 
estal has the steamship lines sewed up, 
too. Hammond Carpenter Corp., for 
instance, informs the Dept. of Justice 
that in March, 1942, it was unable to 
get space from the Sprague Steamship 
Co. In 1941, the Moore-McCormack 
line stated that “at the request of the 
Forestal Co. they had promised their 
cooperation for the purpose of keeping 
out any of the new brands.” 

Only present substitutes for tannin 
are wattle, a kind of acacia grown in 
South and East Africa, and gambier, 
grown in Malaya. Wattle is controlled 
by the Forestal Co. and imported into 
the U.S. by its Tannin Products Corp. 
and International Products Corp. Ma- 
laya, of course, is overrun with Japanese. 
e Substitutes Sought—Various experi- 
ments to find other substitutes aes 
been made on western hemlock bark, 
Lespedeza, canaigre root, and other trees 
and shrubs, but as long as quebracho ex- 
tract was available at a price which the 
tanning industry could pay these other 
possible sources-of tannin have not been 
commercially developed. 


CORK CAMPAIGN 


Although cork is no longer critical 


(BW — Jul. 10°43,p16), | Baltimore's 
Crown Cork & Seal Co. is pushing its 
long-range project for domestic inde- 
pendence from imports (BW—Jan.2 
'43,p39). Backing the campaign is 
South Carolina’s Gov. Olin D. Johns- 
ton who followed token plantings of 
cork oaks in all 46 of his counties by 
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Back to Brass 


Cartridge case cutbacks 
indicate steel definitely is out, 
but the experiment is not classed 
as a total failure. 


Army Ordnance, after a trial period of 

18 months, has decided that steel car- 
tridge cases (BW—Oct.23'43,p8) aren't 
for this war. About 70 steel case con- 
tractors, mostly in Cleveland, Detroit, 
and Chicago ordnance districts, have 
been ordered to cease production effec- 
tive Jan. 1, although some are being con- 
verted or reconverted to brass cases. 
@ Ours Were Best—Steel cases should 
not be considered a total failure, how- 
ever. Both German and Russian armies 
have been using them, and American 
technicians who worked on the develop- 
ment had convinced ordnance officials 
that American steel cases were superior 
to any in Europe. 

But brass cases remain more satisfac- 
tory than the best steel cases yet pro- 
duced, and the compelling reason for 
using steel, a critical shortage of copper, 
has been dissipated. 


adding one to the state capitol 
grounds recently (above). Behind this 
Arbor Day ceremony are state nurs- 
eries which have under cultivation 
about 12,000 oak seedlings for free 
distribution. When these are ready 
for stripping in 15 to 20 years, South 
Carolina may be in the rail position 
for supplanting much of the nation’s 
annual imports of some 160,000 tons 
from Mediterranean countries. 


Cartridge case brass is 7 
30% zinc. By substituting 
low-carbon alloy steel, ord 
neers had figured to save 351 
copper, or about one-third 
supply. 

Ordnance hasn’t released 
steel case performance, but it 
to assume that the cutback 
because of performance fai!) 
cartridge cases sticking in 
firing. From the Army’s po 
one failure in a million, if 
would be too many. 

@ They Might Come Back—I/ 
zinc should become critical 
ture, steel cases might come | 
both guns and explosives migh: 
ified to fit steel. They’re now 
around brass cases. _ 

Principal advantages brass « 
hold over steel include: 

Ejectability—After expanding y 
ing chazge, brass cases contract 
permit easy removal from the g 
Steel cases have been made to aj 
but not equal this quality. 

Durability—Brass cases can be f 
or five times. Some have been returned 
cently from Italy for refills. Stee! 
be used only once. 

Fabrication—Brass cases can be m 
blanks (metal discs) in three drawing oper 
tions; steel cases require five. Brass f 
more readily under pressure than steel, 3 
is much less likely to break under deep dr 
ing. Steel case size that proved most sat 
factory was the 105-mm., ordnance eng-§ 
neers reported, because it has straight s 
and little taper. 

Although steel cases are presumed t 
cost less than brass ones, ordnance of 
cials have not disclosed the figures. A¢ 
vantages of brass from a military stané § 
point, as tabulated, are held to outwei) § 
any possible cost factors. x 
@ Valuable Experience—On the asx: 
side of the ledger, steel fabricators cit § 
valuable experience gained, during ste: ji 
case production, in the techniques ¢ 
deep drawing and annealing. 


“WIDENING” THE TRACK 


Railroads feeding into Pacific Coat § 
ports, already straining to handle war f 
time traffic, are dreading the added west 
bound loads which intensified Paciic 
war operations will create. 

Within the next few weeks, one o 
the carriers (Western Pacific) will find 
itself in a considerably better position to 
handle its share of the big push. The $1, § 
300,000 centralized tralic control sys § 
tem Western Pacific is building through 
the 118-mile Feather River Canyon 1 
California will open materially a serious 
bottleneck. 

When the control system is com 
pleted, the Feather River Canyon single 
track line will be able to handle about J 
65% as much traffic as a double-track 
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99 says industry of these 


Black & Decker Drills 
of “Drillite”’ Plastic 


ss operator fatigue! 


GEAR CASE 


Steel spindle 
bearing insert 
and steel in- 
termediate 


GEAR CASE 
COVER 


FIELD HOUSING 


@ Steel inserts for hous- 
ing assembly screws 


3 steel bearing 
inserts welded 
in cluster are 


bearing insert 
permanently 
cast in plastic 
housing. 


HANDLE 
Steel air inlets on 
top and bottom, 
pressed in the hous- 
ing, assure abun- 
dant ventilation. 


cast into plastic for 
structural strength. 
Steel commutator end 
bearing insert cast 
into housing. Also 
serves as ground con- 
nection for drill. 


Here's more evidence of Black 
& Decker leadership in electric 
tool engineering. These new Black 
& Decker Drills—the first ever made with 
housings of the new Drillite plastic—were 
introduced just a year ago. And now 
industrial users are highly enthusiastic 
about them. For one thing, they're ‘‘made 
to order’’ for women workers. Each of 
these 14” and 34” Standard Drills packs 
the full power, yet weighs a full pound 
less, than former Standard models. Re- 
sult: Less operator fatigue—more pep 
for production! 


And that’s not all! Drillite is a perfect 
insulator against dielectric shock . . . 


LEADING DISTRIBUTORS 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


permanently 
cast in plastic 
to stand maxi- 
mum stress. 


makes the drill cooler to handle . . . com- 
bines high impact resistance with a black, 
lustrous, modern finish. The experience 
of industrial users shows that these new 
drills have what it takes to keep working 
three shifts a day—and some of the built- 
in reasons why are illustrated above. 


The development of these new Drillite 
Drills is just another example of why you 
can depend on Black & Decker for “‘the 
last word’’ in portable electric tools— 
now and in your post-war planning. 
There’s a Black & Decker Distributor 
near you, asa ready source of information 
and supply. The Black & Decker Mfg. 
Co., 501 Penna. Ave., Towson-4, Md. 


TOOLS 


Group Insurance 
signifies your interest in 


your employees’ welfare. 


LIFE 
ACCIDENT - 


PENSION SICKNESS 
HOSPITALIZATION 


at the earliest possible 
moment and 


PAY FOR THEM OUT OF 
PATRIOTIC SAVINGS 
IN WAR BONDS 


Ss Ss 
pul Precnen - Lathes 
Thickness Planers 


URCHA 


RIORI 
LAN 


a safe, convenient plan for forward- 
looking shop men and home craftsmen. 

With manufacturers now engaged 
100% in war production, the pent-up 
demand for shop tools is tremendous. 
You can avoid prolonged waiting for 
your tools, or the necessity of buying 
—— less satisfactory, by reserv- 
ing a preferred delivery position now. 
Use this convenient coupon for details. 


BOICE-CRANE CO. 
978 Central Ave., Toledo, Ohio 

Please send, without obligation or cost, details 
of the Boice-Crane Purchase Priority Plan, to- 
gether with a copy of your catalog on shop tools. 
NAME 
STREET 
CITY 


WIRED FOR SIGNS 


Six cities on China’s telegraph system 
are being equipped with American 
machines that “write” Chinese. West- 
ern Union Telefax units, which trans- 
mit any black and white design in fac- 


| simile, are getting final tests at New 
5 


York before going to the U.S. Arm 
Signal Corps in China. Commonk 
used in the United States, facsimile 
equipment will speed Oriental com 
munications. Without it, the 9,00) 
most commonly used Chinese chiara 
ters must be encoded with numeral 
for telegraphic transmission. 


line through the canyon would permit. 

In common with Southern Pacific and 
Santa Fe, Western Pacific’s westbound 
traffic (freight and passenger) to Califor- 
nia has doubled in the last two years and 
eastbound volume has increased about 
65%. In handling this wartime busi- 
ness, Western Pacific has been handi- 
capped by the one-track line through 
the Feather River Canyon. 


COSTS LIKE OPERA, ANYWAY 


No matter what the critics may say, 
Billy Rose’s current Broadway hit, Car- 
men Jones, is classified by A.F.L.’s Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians as opera. 
Since the high-brow classification puts 
$2 more per week in its members’ pay 
envelopes, the musicians’ union unhesi- 
tatingly assumed the role of arbiter and 
said the show was an opera, not a musi- 
cal comedy, leaving the critics in the po- 
sition of arguing about an acknowledged 
fact. 

Rose claims the show is an operetta 
and the usual musical comedy rate of 
$88 a week should be paid orchestra 
members. But the union figures that 
opera is opera, no matter how it’s dished 
up, and has put through a Class B opera 
rating of $90 a week. 


The show is an adaptation of Bizet’ 
opera Carmen. The original music ha 
been retained but the lyrics have been 
rewritten in modern lingo. 


PRIORITIES FOR IRRIGATION 


Western irrigation interests have won 
a partial lifting of the priorities ban 


last year. Projects for which Congress 
has appropriated, and for which WP5 
has now granted materials, will permit 
a $36,000,000 program this fiscal year 
as compared to one of $80,000,000 
yearly in normal times. 

Most projects granted priorities were 
originally scheduled for completion by 
1944 but won’t be yielding food until 
the 1945 crop year. Biggest enterprise 
restored (some had not been stopped, 
others had been permitted earlier to 
resume) is the Colorado-Big ‘Thompson 
tunnel in Colorado through the Con- 
tinental Divide, where less than three of 
the 13.1 miles remain to be drilled 
About 90,000 acre-feet of water will be 
siphoned yearly through the Divide for 
use of Colorado irrigation districts. Full 
peacetime capacity will be 310,000 acre- 
feet. 
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LOW COST POWER-—TO WIN THE WAR NOW-—AND THEN THE PEACE 


saga of the Alchiba 


ORPEDOED at Guadalcanal .. . shattered 

by gasoline and ammunition explosions. . 
flames shooting 150 feet in the air .. . that was 
only the beginning for the U.S.S. Alchiba. 


This 14,000-ton cargo ship carried supplies 
to the Solomons the first day the Marines landed. 
Three trips later, riding at anchor, heavy with 
gasoline and munitions, she was torpedoed. 


Burning like a welder’s torch, listing 18°, she 
managed to get up anchor and drive herself 
aground. Then for nine scorching days and nights, 
the crew fought flames, wrestled cargo overboard. 
Hammered by enemy aircraft, sleepless, they 
wouldn’t give up. On the ninth day, with fires 
out and cargo ashore, the ship was again afloat. 


But then two more Jap torpedoes crashed 
into the engine room. The keel broke in two 
places, water rushed in through huge holes, 39 
and 47 feet across. Main engines were knocked 
out. The Navy Department announced her as 
lost. Yet again the crew went to work, and within 
a month the Alchiba moved off under her own 


power. At a repair base Seabees patched her up 
for the long 5800-mile voyage home. The Alchiba 
made it under her own power. 


Today, boasting the first Presidential Unit 
Citation award to any ship in the Pacific area, 
the Alchiba is once more carrying supplies to 
our far flung bases. . . an iron ship with iron men. 


Four Cooper-Bessemer diesel engines, driving 
the ship’s generators, were part of the original 
equipment. They came through the double 
disaster, are still working today. Other Cooper- 
Bessemer marine diesels are furnishing reliable, 
compact power for over 50 different kinds of 
cargo and combat vessels. 


Cooper-Bessemer 


OF DEPENDABLE 


CORPORATION 
Mi. Vernon. Ohio «+ Grove City. Pa. 


ENGINES FOR 110 YEARS 


overlords. Political independencx 
through, though with some econ 
pering until the islands are on ¢ 
American firms should consider t 
sentatives as a cadre of counsel 
structors, training and upgrading 
or Chinese, solely on the basis of 
merit regardless of origin, until th 
will be almost entirely conduct 
latter. 

@ What Japs Have Done—The 
have accomplished only two t 
the islands: 

(1) They looted thoroughly, . 
found it impossible, to their ow: 
to get production going again—so 
islands are now once more almos' 
lated, helpless, and dependent on 
mouth existence as before the fi 
men’s ship sailed into their seas. 
stance, virtually the only interisla 
merce is by native prau. Shipping was 
either sunk in the battle for the islands, 
or by American subs, or withdrawn for y 
elsewhere by the hard-pressed Jap 

(2) Partly because the Japanese ha 
incompetent, and partly by deliberate 
short-sighted design, the “co-pr 
sphere has become for the Filipinos 
poverty” sphere, and the Japanese have 
“made more friends for America in a yea 
than the Americans were able to make in 4) 
years.” The era of American development 
now looks to the Filipinos, from the eco. 
nomic standpoint, as a golden age, when 
people had enough to eat. 

@ Destruction Multiplied—In Manila, 
American troops carried off to Corregi- 


THE WAR ano susiness asoan 
Opportunities in the Islands 


Philippines and other occupied areas, having learned to 
appreciate Americans while unde Japs, will welcome Pacific show- 
down; U. S. business, on returning, has lessons to learn. 
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the U.S. As when Pan-American prepared 
to colonize desolate Pacific islands, a com- 
plete inventory of every tool of business 
and industry, and, for wholesalers and 
retailers, of every last item of consumers’ 
goods, must be shipped. 

(2) This same fact—that Japanese occupa- 
tion has almost entirely stopped production, 
transportation, and trade—means that the 
islands (and probably the whole Far East) 
will be a bottomless, ravenous mouth in 
which literally everything needed to imple- 
ment a civilization, from prime-movers and 
machine tools to toilet paper, will be hun- 
grily swallowed until the islands are on their 
feet again. 

(3) Long-term planning (and perhaps this 
is the most important point of all) must in- 
clude complete abandonment of the white 
superiority thesis. It means that in the 
Philippines, the returning Americans will be 
met with joy and hope, but only if they 
come back as friendly partners rather than as 


American firms having interests in 
the Philippines—and probably much the 
same conditions obtain throughout the 
Far East—must begin their postwar plan- 
ning with three premises, according to 
a seasoned analyst of international re- 
sources and economics who returned re- 
cently aboard the S. S. Gripsholm from 
an enforced 20 months behind the Japa- 
nese lines. 

e Stupidity and Cupidity—These three 
premises, which have come into exis- 
tence perhaps more through the stu- 
pidity than the cupidity of the Japs, are: 

(1) The islands’ industrial and trade 
economy will be for all practical purposes 
completely gutted; it won't suffice these 
firms merely to cable to their representa- 
tives to set up shop again. Absolutely 
everything needed, even to pencils and 
paper, will have to be shipped out from 
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Getting Set for the Pacific Showdown 


Some time during 1944, the Far 
East is going to rocket into the lime- 
light as the No. 1 front in the war. 

Though this will happen only after 
the defeat of Germany (not to be ex- 
pected before the second half of the 
rear), the battle tempo in the Orient 
in begun to speed up already. 

It is no longer a secret that masses 
of United Nations troops and equip- 
ment are pouring into India and that 
Lord Louis Mountbatten, Allied 
Commander in Chief in southeastern 
Asia, is feverishly preparing for some- 
thing big. Best guess is that his 
first blow will be struck in the Bay 
of Bengal (almost certainly not later 
than March) in a bold effort to cut 
Japanese supply lines to Burma, and 
then pinch the isolated Nipponese 
defenders form both the north and 
the south. 

@ Planes Carry Supplies—For months, 
lieavily loaded aerial freight trains 
have been sweeping south from the 
United States, along the Brazilian 
coast, across the South Atlantic and 
Africa, and over the burning deserts 
of Arabia and Iran on their way to 


great supply bases that are being built 
in India. 

And, gradually, a group of experts 

on southeastern Asia has been assem- 
bling in India, helping to chart 
bombing objectives on the basis of 
their intimate knowledge of the re- 
gion and on fresh information se- 
cretly shuttled to them by coopera- 
tive natives who move with amazing 
boldness between allied and enemy 
territory. 
e Experts Map Needs—Not all plans 
are military. Technicians from the 
great oil companies which operated in 
the British and Netherlands East In- 
dies before the war are already quar- 
tered at bases just inside United Na- 
tions territory assembling informa- 
tion on the way that the Japanese 
are now utilizing their equipment, 
and drawing up detailed orders for 
the machine replacements which will 
be needed quickly when the oil lands 
are recaptured. 

And, nightly, crude sailing vessels 
and ramshackle motor boats—both 
disguised as fishing craft—cautiously 
feel their way into Australian and In- 


dian ports where they disgorge mot- 
ley cargoes of crude rubber, tin, and 
antimony smuggled out of Japanese 
held territory. Returning, they carry 
news of allied victories in Europe, 
of the masses of planes and ships that 
are being produced in the United 
States, and of the obvious accumula 
tion of men and equipment for the 
all-out showdown with Japan. 

@ First-Hand Account—Only infre 
quently is it possible to get a picture 
of the repercussions--on the Japanese 
and on the conquered peoples—ot 
these vast plans for the Battle of the 
Pacific. 

Such a picture has recently been 
supplied to Business Week by one 
of the business executives who re 
turned on the Gripsholm after two 
years in Japanese-held China and the 
Philippines. How this well-informed 
observer of Japan’s administration of 
the Philippines interprets the out 
look in the Pacific—and his personal 
conclusions as to both the war and 
the postwar reconstruction—is pre- 
sented pretty much in his own words 
in the accompanying article. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
ELECTRONICS 


Raw materials for cement are 
burned in large rotary kilns at tem- 
peratures up to 2800 F. Opera- 
tors used to squint through dark 
glass at the white-hot clinker, and 
thus try to judge kiln temperature. 


Today, instead, an electronic 
eye peers at the clinker, determines 
the temperature accurately, and 
transmits a signal to a special G-E 
motor and control. This automati- 
cally adjusts the speed of the kiln. 
Result: a cement of uniform 
quality! 

This is a practical example of 
electronics at work for industry. 
As in many other electrical opera- 
tions completely engineered by 
General Electric, electronic cir- 
cuits were chosen to do the job 
faster, cheaper, more efficiently. 


F STRAIGHT IN THE EYE? 


You can purchase standa 
electronic apparatus that 
for immediate installati: 
where indicated, G.E. will 
and build special apparatu 
of each recommendation is a 
mate knowledge of every fi 
industry — 25 years of 
ence in electronics. And, G 
Electric supplies the 
electric equipment of wl 
electronic apparatus is a | 

A call to our nearest off 
put you in touch witl 
industrial - electronics 
General Electric Con 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Hear the General Electric rad 
“The G-E All-gtrl Orchestr 
10 p.m. EWT, NBC ! 
news, every weekday, 6:46 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Every week 192,000 G-E employees purchase more then a million dollars’ worth of VV 


EXPORT LOCOMOTIVES 


Built specially for Brazil's National 
Steel Co., a 60-ton high-domed loco- 
motive (above) is getting the final 
touches at Pittsburgh. The 046-0 “yard 


goat” is one of nine engines being 


produced by H. K. Porter Co. for 
service at the huge Volta Redonda 
mill (BW—Nov.13'43,p48). All are 
equipped with extra large firebox and 
grate areas to burn low-heat Brazilian 
coal, and are designed for the widest 
(66 in.) of Brazil's three track gages. 


dor and Bataan every thing useful they 
could, and destroyed such facilities use- 
ful for war—those which the Japanese 
had not destroyed by bombing—a. oil 
production and storage, transportation, 
etc 

‘\s a last resort, they threw open to 

the people the warehouses they could 
not empty. Remaining residents saw 
such sights, multiplied by thousands, as 
a Filipio on a bicycle with a -sack of 
flour balanced on the handlebars, a case 
of canned goods slung behind the seat, 
a pile of women’s dresses over his free 
arm, and a tall stack of straw hats on his 
head. ‘This “legalized loot’ was later 
roughly but effectively distributed by 
barter. 
e Business Records Lost—Then the 
Japanese military came. Without ex- 
ception, they blew the safe of each 
foreign firm, ransacked the files and 
tumbled out all records, including maps 
and blueprints, and either burned them 
or used them to meet the paper-short- 
age. (Internees used to read with in- 
terest intriguing bits of confidential 
memos, on the paper in which cigarettes 
were wrapped.). Thus all such records 
were irretrievably lost. 

Then the military threw into intern- 
ment four-fifths of the Occidental peo- 
ple, including the whole top drawer of 
executives of all firms of nations with 
which they were at war. Their justify- 
ing thesis: No such firms really owned 
any property in the islands, because 
they had come as interlopers and in- 
vaders from whom the Japanese were 
“saving” the Filipinos. 

Thus the ownerless property was just 
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waiting for the Japanese to claim it. 
© Organized Looting—Meanwhile, the 
invaders were loading up and taking to 
Japan almost every movable item—all 
refrigerators, as one instance among 
hundreds—and almost all Manila’s 
streetcars. 

Then the military settled down to 
run, and to restore, this ravaged econ- 
omy with only the Filipino clerks and 
workers to help them. They quickly 
found the job impossible and called for 
specialists and executives from Japan, 
who came to find themselves likewise 
helpless, largely because of this same 
thorough-going destruction of records. 
e@ American Advisers—As a last resort, 
the Japanese found themselves obliged 
to call on the interned American execu- 
tives, and with polite hissings, to “ask” 
for help. Internees agreed there was 
no dishonor in obeying because of the 
compulsion the Japanese could and 
would use. But no such adviser did 
more than answer direct questions. 

Attempts to restore the plants have 
been virtually a failure, despite some 
really ingenious expedients, such as the 
temporary use of coconut oil to fuel the 
furnaces of the gas-plant. Public utility 
and such services are working after a 
fashion, but for almost all else, Manila, 
a modern metropolis, has become vir- 
tually a medieval handicraft and hand- 
to-mouth city. 

@ Living Standards Cut—Since the liv- 
ing standard was formerly much above 
that of Japan, and since “‘co-prosperity” 
implies an equal standard throughout 
the Empire, living was drastically cut. 
For instance, a Filipino executive might 


have been making 9,000 px 
He was cut to the equivalent 
the same job in Japan—to, 
pesos (and that in Japanes. 
“funny money,” not in good | 

Naturally the Filipinos, 
those who may have been p: 
deal with the invaders, beca 
and unwilling cooperators. 

The Japanese at first left 
owned business technically in ts ; 
ers’ hands, but here, too, t 
moved in, until such busitiess : 
all practical purposes, expropr 
@ Farmers Retrench—Farmer 
no incentive to produce, quit 
beyond their own needs. M.: 
other cities are virtually on a 
ment-camp subsistence basis. 
anese have, from time to time 
in small quantities of rice and othe 
foods—each shipment proclaimed » 
their press as an enormous upply- 
but this has been entirely insufficient ¥ 

Heacock’s, formerly the largest Ma.§ 
ila department store, was completes} 
gutted, its contents shipped to Japan 
and it has become headquarters of th 
Japanese propaganda ministry. 

The Phillips Education Co., former 

the largest bookstore in the islands, ; 
now a drinking place. 
e Trains Barely Move—Railroad servic 
has been restored with great difficult 
for 75 miles south of the capital, and 
clanking, patched-up locomotives dn 
small trains back and forth once o 
twice daily—but with frequent inte 
ruptions even of this service. 

Meanwhile the Filipinos, virtual) 
solid against the Japanese, show ther § 
friendship for Americans openly wha § 
they can, secretly when they must, i 
many touching and effective ways. 

@ Missed ee is reason 
to believe that this picture of on 
Japanese-occupied area, with local differ § 
ences of course, is largely true of dl 
Japanese-occupied territory. On th § 
strategic side, their own _ ineptitude 

shortsightedness, and cruelty (particu 

larly the military) have ruined their on 

chance to win the war: to make iti 
holy war in which all Oriental people 

would unite to drive out the “usurping 

white overlords.” 

Certainly the Filipinos, the intemed 

Americans, and, there is reason to be 
lieve, the Japanese higher-ups them 
selves now anticipate an allied victon 
Japanese outer defenses are steel-tough. § 
but once these are pierced their empit 
may crumble rapidly. 
@ Legislators Help—Future Philippine 
American relations are to be formall 
implemented through the medium 
two House resolutions, No.s 183 and 
184. One deals with economics, and 
the other with politics. 

On the economic side, a joint Phil 
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a I. the barren wastes of Tuni- 


sia stands a lonely promontory. It 

had no name—until, in a brief hour 

of history, the courage of men immortal- 

ized it with a number . . . 609. 

titude ar na —- vanes : We, too, have yet to conquer a barren promon- 

articu ice. > at NS ees = Si ee tory —barren of hope, of light, of the freedom men 

"It One F hae vee ee pe RS 5g are fighting for. This hill is held by poverty, armed with 

e itag - Wa det Ny gas ignorance, intolerance and fear. It is our own Hill 609, in 

: > Detroit, in Harlem, in Los Angeles—in a thousand places 
here at home. 


4 PR Sea ~ a8 4 jee ty What part will machine tools play in taking this Hill 609? The whole 
rags eu ipl thei) 3) mee part. Machine tools at work. Machine tools building a better standard 
ce me ee of living than even we have ever dreamed of before. 
ue ky re For there is scarcely an essential to better living—from the windows 
tough men look through to the most intricate and wonderful machines that help them 
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ippine-American commission is planned, 
with a directive, significantly enough, 
to inquire specifically into what eco- 
nomic tempering of independence is 
needed to help the Philippine Republic 
firmly to its feet. 

e Some Admonitions—Old-timers point 
out that after the war a new willingness 
to accept the Filipinos as partners and to 
be content with a good deal less than 
the lion’s share of the profits is neces- 
sary. They also insist that the United 
States must be prepared to export brains 
—men with specialized knowledge in the 
fields of engineering, medicine, public 
health, modern agriculture, and scien- 
tific management—if the new friendship 
is to endure. 
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Chile Electrifies 


Our good neighbor has 
big plans for employing vast 
supply of water to power a pro- 
gram of industrialization. 


Chile’s 18-year electrification plan— 
1939-1957—is going ahead, with four 
major generating stations scheduled for 
completion this year. 

Endowed with a per capita water- 

re potential estimated to be the 
nighest in the world (1.3 kw.), Chile 
lacks coal of the proper type for large- 
scale industrial use. Coal reserves are put 
at only 30 tons per inhabitant, compared 
with a U.S. average of 22,300 tons. 
e@ To Build 116 Plants—During the six- 
year period ending in 1945, 15 im- 
portant generating stations will be built 
throughout Chile (map). A total of 116 
plants will be constructed. 

Behind this ambitious program are 

the Corporacion de Fomento de la 
Produccion and the Empresa Nacional 
de Electricidad. Working closely with 
the Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton, supplier of funds for part of the 
scheme, Chile is coordinating power 
expansion with the construction of in- 
dustrial facilities, chief of which is the 
steel mill at Concepcion. 
@ Capacity of 100,000 Tons—The new 
mill, to be completed next year, will 
have 100,000-ton capacity, will special- 
ize in light structural shapes, reinforc- 
ing steel, and thin sheets and plates. 
Chile’s normal consumption of steel is 
150,000 tons yearly. 

For the Concepcion plant the Corpo- 
racion de Fomento has acquired the 
32x72-in. sheet mill of the Worth Steel 
Co., Claymont, Del., for a reported $5,- 
000,000. 

Ore from the El Tofo region of 

northern Chile, used for many years by 
Bethlehem Steel Co. because of its high 
quality, will feed the electric furnaces 
and power will come from the Abanico 
station. 
@ Order of Construction—On the con- 
struction schedule, the first generating 
station will be the 13,340-kw. project 
at Pilmaiquen. Second will be the 55,- 
500-kw. plant at Albanico, and the 72,- 
000-kw. Sauzal unit and the Puclaro 
plant are third and fourth. 

The electrification program will re- 
quire, according to present estimates, 
expenditure of $17,881,000 in the 
United States by 1945, with expendi- 
tures in Chile running to $21,500,000. 
The entire program will involve some 
77,000,000. 

@ To Produce Wire—In addition to the 
steel mill, Chile has purchased copper 


wire producing facilities in the 
and will have capacity for 30,0 
of finished products when the 
in operation. 

The Chilean State Railway y 
trify the lines from Santiago t 
and from Talca to Concepcion. 

In addition to industrial an 
portation uses, however, the ney 
will speed mechanization of sma! 
tries and create a vast new mai 
all types of domestic fixtures < 
pliances. 


Railroads’ Burden 


U. S. mission outlines plan | 


to rejuvenate government-run 
carriers in Mexico, but there 
are many handicaps. 


MEXICO CITY, D. F—In recent & 


weeks, several Mexican papers have pre- 
dicted the imminent collapse of the gov- 
ernment-run Ferrocarriles Nacionales de 
Mexico unless immediate steps are taken 
to correct deficiencies in equipment and 
operating techniques. Such predictions 
are exaggerated, but it is true that Mexi- 
can railways, and the Nacionales in par- 
ticular, are in very bad shape. 
e U.S. Experts’ Advice—Into this situ. 
ation has stepped the U. S. Technica! 
Railroad Mission, headed by Oliver M 
Stevens, Missouri Pacific R.R. executive. 
A rehabilitation program, now well un- 
der way, has involved these moves: 
(1) Acquisition of 27 used U. S. locome 
tives, 1,000 new and a few hundred old 
freight cars; (2) use of roadbed equipment 
and repair facilities in Mexico; (3) a gov 
ernment decree compelling production of 
ties by all lumber mills; (4) use of U.S 
funds to employ extra workers and staff o: 
the Nacionales to increase efficiency; an 
(5) preparation of specific recommendation 
for the systematic improvement of railroad 
transport. 
© Roadbed Neglected—One of Mexico's 
chief difficulties is lack of attention to 


maintenance since the nationalization | 


of the main lines in 1938. In 1926 road: 
bed repair costs amounted to 23,000,00 
pesos. In 1942, with twice the freight 
volume of 1926, less than 25,000,000 
war-depreciated pesos were spent. 
Now it is estimated that 10,000,000 
of the 30,000,000 crossties are defec- 
tive, and at many places road ballast 1 
regularly washed out by heavy rains 
Most of the rails, moreover, are of the 
80-lb. variety appropriate for traff 
years ago. 
e Antiquated Equipment—According to 
figures just made public by Valenti 
Campa, a railroad workers’ represent 
tive, the Nacionales owns 855 standarc 
gage locomotives, of which 659 | 
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Ler C.1.T. “Credit Architects” blueprint 
xico’s jan instalment finance program to fit your 
we ks post-war plans... NOW! § Two manufac- 
. BBturers, currently engaged in war produc- 
tion, called in C.I.T. for consultation 
on post-war plans. One intends, after 

™ V day, to market through dealer outlets 
a household appliance to retail for $150. 
tis ag Lhe other plans to produce an advanced 
type of molding machine for plastic 
>: @emanufacture to cost $16,000 per unit. 


road 


You can 
be ready for 
Instalment Selling 


LAV COMES. 


Both firms saw the need for a 
sound, smooth-working instal- 
ment sales set-up and, naturally, 
turned to C.I.T. for the benefit 
of their 35 years’ experience in 
meeting these two widely dif- 
ferent problems. As a result, 
programs were formulated that 
will provide these manufactur- 
ers with the exact type of service 
they require. 


FINANCING SERVICES 


Commercial Investment Trust « One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Do instalment sales form a part 
of your post-war plans? If so, 
let C.I.T. “Credit Architects” 
work out a custom-built plan 
suited to your needs. When V 
day comes, you'll be ready with 
a complete instalment plan as an 
invaluable aid in after-Victory 
marketing problems. Write or 
wire, and an executive will call 
without obligation, 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER 100 MILLION DOLLARS 


PAPER 
& WAR 


Wars have always stimulated 
scientific advancement. Con- 
sider the marvels we already 
have from this war—and those 
promised for the days of peace. 
Yet, no one has discovered a 
better fiber than cotton for 
the making of enduring high 
quality writing and record 
papers. Paper manufacture 
has been improved — but the 
basic, practical material for 
high quality paper is still 
cotton. 

For nearly a hundred years 
Parsons cotton fiber papers 
have been recognized as prac- 
tical papers for permanence in 
frequently used records, also 
for faster, more legible results 
in daily use. 

Write today for Demonstra- 
tion Folder of these superior 
business papers and see how 
they can be used in your 
business. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


LaAISONS 
faper 


Specialized tor Modern Gusiness 


factor in 


seen between 25 and 60 years’ service. 
Most of the 15,836 freight cars are of a 
similar vintage. 

The Nacionales handled around 4,- 

000,000,000 kilometer-tons of freight in 
1936—and railroad experts at that time 
figured such volume was about the maxi- 
mum. Until 1941, the insufficiencies of 
the railroad could be made up by truck 
transport, but increasing emphasis on 
ore and metal traffic and the diversion 
of maritime shipments from the Gulf 
and the Pacific have greatly strained the 
capacity of rails and roads. In 1942, the 
Nacionales actually carried some 5,500,- 
000,000 kilometer-tons, and the 1943 
total is expected to be even higher. 
@ More Breakdowns—The result of this 
load has been an ascending curve of 
breakdowns and accidents. Of the 903 
standard- and narrow-gage locomotives 
owned by the Nacionales in 1941, a 
daily average of 167 were being repaired. 
In 1942, with 930 locomotives, the daily 
average in the shop rose to 185. 

The position of freight cars is no dif- 
ferent: In 1941 an average of 10% were 
undergoing repair daily, and in 1942 
the average had risen above 11%. 

The sharp rise in the number of 

American freight cars operating on the 
Nacionales lines has been the chief 
rmitting a 50% rise in 
freight haulage since before the war. In 
1942 the average number of American 
cars in service in Mexico hit 8,029 
against 4,172 in 1939. Because of the 
rising accident rate, however, U.S. rail- 
roads are becoming more and more re- 
luctant to rent cars to Mexico. 
@ Operating at a Loss—All important 
railroads have been losing money since 
about 1935. In 1937, the lines now 
government-operated could boast a sur- 
plus of some 19,000,000 pesos, but their 
final balance sheet, once expenses not 
connected with operations (interest on 
debts) were included, showed a deficit 
of 8,700,000 pesos. 

The 1938 expropriation artificially 

eased the situation when payment of 
interest was suspended, but on the other 
hand the Nacionales took over opera- 
tion of the money-losing Inter-Ocean 
R.R. (a 1,160-mi. narrow-gage railroad 
connecting Puerto Mexico on the At- 
lantic with Salina Cruz on the Pacific). 
The deficit of this line, amounting to 
6,000,000 pesos annually, takes nearly 
one-third of the Nacionales’ surplus. 
e@ Workers Ask Changes—Complete re- 
habilitation is, of course, a wartime im- 
possibility, and even a peacetime im- 
probability. The railroad workers, 
organized in one of the most powerful 
of Mexican trade unions, have sub- 
mitted to the government a long-term 
program with these salient features: 

Financial—Abolition of the 10% federal 
tax on gross income (introduced 20 years ago 
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to indemnify companies for damag: 
during the revolution, but never 
this purpose); increase in freight ra 
cially on minerals which are mo, 
ceptionally low rates (since min 
stitute the bulk of freight, a small : 
make a sharp difference in income 
tion of “prestige” expenses (such 
luxe government cars, one of \ 
decorated for Communications 
Maximino Avila Camacho, the P 
brother, at a cost of 100,000 pes: 
cuts to a $400-a-month ceiling; and 
of supervisory posts, allegedly dol 
political favors. 
Technical—Nationalization of al 
ing private lines; setting up of lo 
and freight car building shops; c 
the Inter-Ocean R.R. to standard ga 
nation of bribery as a method of 
priority treatment for shipments; an 
up of worker-management committ: 
rail centers. 
@ Management’s Stand—The Nac: 
management, on the other hand, 
bad discipline of labor—from d: 
ness to carelessness—and request 
disciplinary powers; the right to abandon 


money-losing train service; removal from 
the collective labor contract of all work. 
ers’ rights to interfere in administrative [9 


matters; and introduction of expres 
service for short lines. 
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Behind this local battle, the U.s § 
Technical Railroad Mission has been 


quietly expediting service on key nil § 


lines carrying war goods north. 

@ Practical § 

substantial contributions have been the 
acquisition of rolling stock and road 
repair equipment, and the supplying of 
paid technical assistants along the right. 
of-way to supplement the 25,000 train 
agents, 25,000 shopworkers, and 10,00) 
desk workers, who have been putting i 
overtime since 1941. 

The government’s decree compellin; 
the production of ties is a first step 
toward increasing the local self-suf 
ciency of the railroads. Each state 
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Mexico will have a commission to allo f 
cate quotas to individual lumber mill 


TEXTILE WORLD SPREADS 


Encouraged by its growing Latin @ 


American circulation, Textile World, : 
McGraw-Hill publication, is beginni; 
with the January issue a regular public: 
tion to be called Resumen de Textik 
World. 

It will be a Spanish-language, vat 
typed, offset-printed digest of each issut 
of the parent magazine, the featured a 
ticles being those that have valuable 
application to the young Latin-Amer 
can industry. 

Advertisers in current issues of ‘| extié 
World are given the opportunity 
having their advertisements translate! 
into Spanish for the corresponding 1ssv* 
of Resumen. 
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on any battle Front...” 


(RALPH K. DAVIES, 


DEPUTY PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATOR FOR WAR) 


’ qs 
VISTANEX, A RUBBER-LIKE MATERIAL, which 
was the first satisfactory insulation 
for certain vital electrical military 
equipment, was perfected by our 


ANEW “LARGE AREA” SMOKE-SCREEN GEN- 
erator, developed from an idea given 
us by General Electric, protects our 
troops and equipment in territory 
captured from the enemy. 


A REVOLUTIONARY FLAME THROWER AND 
NEW INCENDIARY BOMBS helped earn 
the Army and Navy ‘‘E”’ Award for 
our research laboratories where they 
were developed. 


ARMY-NAVY REQUIREMENTS from them 
jumped almost 700% from 1941 to 
1943—and we take pride in the 
many commendations we have had 
for meeting demands on time. 


OVER HALF OF ALL U. S. NAVY AND MER- 
CHANT SHIPPING in the Atlantic has 
been supplied with fuel oil from their 
refineries, tankers, and loading 
terminals, 


ONE-FIFTH OF ALL TANKER TONNAGE, pri- 
vately owned under the U. S. Flag, 
is now operated by this organization. 
At some 200 ports the world around, 
we offer fueling facilities to ships of 
the United Nations. 


at one of our plants which formerly 
made oil burners and gasoline pumps. 


OuR “KNOW-HOW", AS WELL AS OUR 
prooucts, has helped many times. 
For one example, the Army re- 
quested that one of our men set 
up and direct the loading into 
blitz cans and drums of all gasoline 
for the North African invasion — 
18,000,000 gallons in 21 days. 


W. take keen pride in the wartime 
record of the people of the operating 
companies associated with Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey). There 
has not been a single strike since 
long before Pearl Harbor. Their 
absentee record is among the lowest. 
5,892 of them have ‘gone into the 
fighting forces. 46,521 remain to 
hack them up. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 


CANADA 


1943 Hit Peak 


Goal achieved in output 
of war goods, Dominion now is 
studying reconversion problems 
and reshaping trade policy. 


OTTAWA—Canada closed the books 
this week on a record year of war pro- 
duction with dollar value of about three 
billions, equaling the Dominion’s aggre- 
gate output in the previous two years. 

Peak production was anticipated and 

hit in September, and Ottawa has op- 
posed artificial enlargement of capacity 
except in extreme emergency. 
e@ War Output Curtailed, But—In the 
last quarter, with Ottawa officials figur- 
iug on an early collapse of Germany, 
war output was curtailed and an ap- 
proach made to reconversion problems. 
The changeover is on a carefully bal- 
anced basis to permit resumption of full 
operations on military supplies in case 
of need. 

Last month restrictions were lifted 

from the manufacture of some con- 
sumer goods, banned for two years, but 
mainly on the basis that plants would 
reconvert only when they could pick up 
surplus materials. Actual releases of 
short-supply materials have been lim- 
ited. 
e@ Washing Machines Released—Manu- 
facture of about 500 items of civilian 
supply is now permissible, but only a 
few will go into production until well 
into 1944. First item on which the ban 
was lifted and for which materials were 
rcleased was washing machines, due to 
an acute shortage and to the need for 
easing the strain on commercial laun- 
dries and cleaners. 

Since October, some war contracts 
have been in process of reduction and 
curtailment. Cargo shipbuilding was 
heavily hit. Ship workers were shifted in 
large numbers to lumbering operations 
from which they had been mainly re- 
cruited and in which the labor shortage 
has been increasingly acute. 

@ Bitter With Sweet—Canada’s big head- 
aches in 1943 were: 

(1) Manpower shortages, aggravated 
early in the year by clashes between Se- 
lective Service Director Elliott Little and 
officials of the Labor Dept. which re- 
sulted in the scrapping of a planned se- 
lective service program. 

(2) Supply problems, including pro- 
vision of consumer commodities for 
huge U. S. projects in Canada. 


(3) Direct action by organized labor 
to break through wage controls, result- 
ing in stoppages in some war plants and 

ublic services. 

(4) A tough anti-inflation battle in 
the face of rising wage costs and of 
prices on pac goods from the U. S. 
@ Lumber, Paper Pinched — Canadian 
war plants have been supplied with labor 
during the last six mee by the recruit- 
ing of women. Chief manpower pinch, 
however, came in exclusively Canadian 
lines, lumber and paper products. Fail- 
ure of Canadian Selective Service’s at- 
tempts to move farm and low-category 
draftees to bush work has compelled 
consecutive reductions in lumber and 
newsprint supplies for export to the 
U.S. and Britain. 

In contrast with U.S. experience, in- 
dustrial disputes were rare in Canada 
until 1943. Aluminum production was 
halted and transport of workers to war 
plants in Montreal stalled by strikes. 
Steel was down last January. 

In March, Canada’s National War 

Labor Board was reorganized with a di- 
rective from the Prime Minister to probe 
into labor conditions. Big labor unions 
exploited the move to demand a break 
in wage levels—stabilized at the end of 
1942 to hold the line—and to needle Ot- 
tawa for postwar guarantees. 
e@ Wage Ceilings Held—Three months 
after the results of NWLB’s labor rela- 
tions probe were given to the Prime 
Minister, the administration decided 
that wage ceilings would be held, cost- 
of-living bonuses lumped with basic 
wage rates, with no adjustment for liv- 
ing-cost increases until the index rises 
three points above the Nov. 1, 1943, 
level. 

Out of the shuffle, organized labor 
gets a grant of compulsory collective bar- 
gaining under an independent labor re- 
ations board. Labor Minister Humph- 
rey Mitchell, concerned over loss of 
department prestige and power, is rec- 
ommending Deputy Minister Arthur 
MacNamara to head the new tribunal. 
@ Prices Controlled—Spectacular figure 
on Canada’s home front in 1943 has 
been Donald Gordon, price chief. Dur- 
ing the year, he staged semisuccessful 
battles with Minister of Agriculture 
James Gardiner on primary prices for 
farm products—one ending in the ban- 
ning of exports of beef cattle to the 
U.S. Until November he stalled boosts 
in the cost-of-living wage bonus (man- 
datory until then with each one-point 
rise in the living-cost index) by persuad- 
ing Finance Minister J. L. Isley to pay 
consumer subsidies on food items. 


Chief domestic food shortag: 

turn of the year are in cannc 
and potatoes. 
@ What’s Ahead?—Year-end int 
Canadians are chiefly in: (1) 1 
of rapid reconversion in the ey 
swift German collapse; (2) cu 
of export markets to take up s 
of civilian production after the \ 
(3) provision against postwar un 
ment. 

Munitions & Supply Ministe 

Howe is preparing for a rapid tra 
his war production administrati 
a new government department 
the reconversion of industry. 
e Trade Policy Charted—Ottawa \ 
mapping an export trade policy which | 
will coordinate a widely expanded diplo. F) 
matic setup with a skillful Trade ¢ 
Commerce Dept. organization whic 
had trade representatives in all foreig 
markets before the war. Trade commu. § 
sioners whose fields of operations wer 
closed in 1939 will probably become. 
under new plans, commercial attaché 
at legations and embassies around the 
world. 


Veterans Aided 


Dominion is passing out § 
help to discharged servicemen 
on liberal scale designed to see 
them through the transition. 


TORONTO-While the U.S. Con 

gress is debating demobilization benefits 
for servicemen and women, Canada ha: 
put into operation a plan which Cans. 
dian rehabilitation officials at Ottawa 
claim to be the most generous yet 
adopted by any nation. 
@ To Tide Him Over—Basic idea behind 
the Dominion’s rehabilitation plan for 
its soldiers, sailors, and airmen, and for 
the women’s auxiliaries of the three ser: 
ices, is to provide funds necessary to tide 
the veteran over the period of reestab- 
lishment in civil life, rather than makea § 
lump payment at the time of discharge 
Those who will need it will draw mor 
under this plan than the lump sum 
mustering-out grants proposed, in Wash- 
ington. 

Under the new plan, when a Cana 
dian is discharged from the services, he 
or she receives $65 as a clothing allov- 
ance. This was advanced recently from 
the $35 payment announced earlier last 
year. In addition, there will be a month 
pay, with allowances for dependents and 
traveling expenses to place of enlist 
ment or home. 

Those who have seen service oversea 
will receive an additional 28 days’ demo 
bilization furlough on full pay and allow: 
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;. The policy is to give the veteran 
4 chance to see civilian life for a month 
a talk over his future with his family. 
efrom $142 Up—In actual dollars, 


these discharge payments mean that a 


srivate with no dependents will draw 
out $142, a married man without chil- 
dren about $212, and a married man 
with three children about $284. Pay 
goes up from these minimums. — 
~ Next, the serviceman or woman is en- 
titled to postdischarge allowances if they 
are needed. These correspond in some 
degree to pay and allowances while in 
the service, and are payable during any 
twelve of the first 18 months after dis- 
charge. These are officially known as 
“out-of-work” and “temporary incapaci- 
tation” benefits, and are payable if the 
veteran cannot find employment or is 
temporarily unable to work due to illness. 
e Unemployment Insurance —In addi- 
tion, the veteran is entitled to full un- 
employment insurance with benefits ac- 
cruing to his or her account for the time 
in the armed services since unemploy- 
ment insurance went into effect July 1, 
1941. The veteran must work at least 
15 weeks and make such unemployment 
insurance contributions as required be- 
fore being eligible for this unemploy- 
ment insurance credit. 

Vocational training is available to all 
discharged persons wi he have no trade or 
who need a brush-up course in their 
trade. Maintenance benefits on either 
the married or the single scale may be 
paid during such training. 

Farmers and others in business on 

their own account will receive the equiv- 
alent of out-of-work benefits while await- 
ing returns from their enterprises. 
e Education Assured—Maintenance ben- 
efits are provided for those who wish to 
resume their education where it was left 
off when they enlisted. Student fees are 
paid under this plan, but the veteran 
must decide within 15 months of his 
discharge whether he wants to enter a 
university for such education. Benefits 
paid under this scheme are determined 
by the length of time a person has been 
in the services. Postgraduate university 
courses may also be taken under this 
plan, with maintenance and fees paid. 

Under the various maintenance plans, 
it is estimated a private soldier making 
maximum use 2 the plans can draw 
from $700 upward, depending on mari- 
tal status and number of dependents. 

@ Farms Provided—Veterans with over- 
seas service or at least a year’s service in 
Canada, or receiving a pension, and with 
some farm experience, are eligible for 
farm grants. A government census of 
200,000 in the armed forces showed that 
33,000 have agricultural background and 
wish to farm after the war. Taking this 
as a sample, Canada is preparing to place 
at least 100,000 war veterans on aon 


: 
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o its many friends and business acquaintances, Thermoid 
symbolizes in this calling card its New Year greetings and 
good wishes. Thermoid would also like it to serve as a 
renewal of its pledge: 


First, that no matter what the uncertainties ahead, Thermoid 
will continue to make the finest industrial rubber products 
possible. 


Second, that in addition to its enormous wartime output, it 
will maintain its far-reaching program of research and 
development. Thermoid Products will continue to be engi- 
neered and built for the job. 


Third, that as a user or distributor of Thermoid Products, 
your problems will receive Thermoid’s continuous attention 
and personalized assistance. 


The beginning of 1944 finds Thermoid with the largest 
organization and best facilities in its 64 year history. Hf, 
therefore, hopes more than ever to demonstrate the fact, 
proved by the actual experience of many of America’s largest 
purchasers of industrial rubber products, that 


; ’ 
* 
; ial business to do 
BY with Theemoid 
TRANSMISSION BELTING WRAPPED AND MOLDED HOSE 
MULTIPLE V-BELTS AND ORIVES SHEET PACKINGS 
CONVEYOR BELTING INDUSTRIAL BRAKE LININGS 


ELEVATOR BELTING AND FRICTION PRODUCTS 
MOLDED HARD RUBBER AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


Thermoid 
Rubber 


DIVISION OF THERMOID CO. -' TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


YOUR NEW WASHING MACHINE MORE 
COMPACT AND EASIER TO OPERATE? 


| Ever seen one of the Army’s mobile laundry units? 
Sixty pounds of clothes washed and dried every 
40 minutes—in a space scarcely large enough to 
turn around in! Washing machine makers have 
many new ideas to unfold after the war. And, 
among them is the Torrington Needle Bearing... 


One of the features of this unique anti-friction 
bearing is its remarkably small size. That means 
a saving in weight—but there’s more to it. 
Housing structures can be smaller, too, permitting 
a more compact, efficient design. You may never 
actually see the Needle Bearing in your postwar 
washing machine—or in your postwar office 
machine, automobile or plane. But it will be there, 
and you can credit it for a sizable share of the 
greater convenience, efficiency and operating 
economy of such equipment. 


The Needle Bearing is not new...long before 
the war it was on the job for industry —in cranes, 
machine tools, lift trucks, as well as many 

“consumer” products. Manufacturers, planning 
for tomorrow, will find the answer to a surprising 
number of the new day demands in the Torrington 

Needle Bearing. . 


* * * 


Torrington Needle Bearings are available in a ' 
variety of types and sizes. Now every user of 
bearings can give his product or equipment the 
anti-friction advantages which the e Bearing 

offers in combination— 


1. Small size 4. Efficient lubrication 
2. Light weight 5. Ease of installation 
3. High load.capacity 6. Low cost 


Information on t , Sizes and ratings, and a list 
7 typical Meelis Benine applications will be 
re in Catalog No. 121. Send for a copy today. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 © Torrington,Conn. * South Bend 21, Ind. 
“ Makers of Needle Bearings ond Needle Bearing Rollers’ 
New York * Boston * Philadelphia * Detroit * Cleveland * Seattie 
Chicago * San Francisco * Los Angeles * Toronto * London, England 


TORRINGTON ||!||| BEARINGS 


or in commercial fishing, and 
marked $100,000,000 for aid 
veterans. 

The scheme is to place onl; 


enced farmers or those desiring ‘> far, 
on land approved by agricultura ett 
To this end, farms are being boy #ht y 
in such settled areas as the Georg: \n By 
district of Ontario, and the Fi Vy 


ley of British Columbia. 
e Long-Term Mortgage—Undcer | 
settlement plans, loans up to 
may be made to veterans. Of tl 
the top $4,800 is for land an 
ings, and $1,200 is for equipm 
stock. On the land, the vetera 
quired to pay a 10% deposit. Hi. mor 
gage is on two-thirds of the land valy 
at 34% interest. He has 25 years to ; 
pay the loan and during the first fy 
years needs pay only the interest 
These loans apply to full-time farm 
ing, to small farm holdings combine 
with commercial fishing (in why 
equipment is fishing tackle and boat 
and to small suburban homes an 
dens where a wide range of employ ment 
is available so that the veteran can grow 
his own vegetable crops while indust: 
ally employed. This last provision is also 


slum areas. 

e@ Veterans Preferred—Under the Cana- 
dian unemployment insurance law, em 
ployment bureaus have been set up 
across Canada, which will help vete: ins 
find employment. Canadian law requires 
that firms must take back men and 
women who enlisted, but how far this 
can be readily carried out is open to 
question. Veterans at present receive 
preferential employment on all war con 
tracts and in the civil services of the 
municipalities, provincial, and _ federal 
governments, a preference which has 
been in existence since the World War 
Any disability arising or heightened 
during service is pensionable if the vet 
€ran saw service in an active theater of 
war, and any disability arising as a direct 
result of service is pensionable regardless 
of where the veteran served. ‘The Dept 
of Pensions & National Health has es 
tablished welfare offices throughout 
Canada to aid veterans on pensions and 
employment. Free hospital treatment 
with family allowances is available as a 
permanent right at any time in the de- 
partment’s hospitals for conditions te 
lated to service, and for a limited time 
for any remediable condition. 

@ Insurance Paid to 1,200 —Canada’s 
plans for rehabilitating war veterans have 
met with general approval in the Do- 
minion. Already some 3,000 men and 
women are being discharged monthly 
and placed through these demobiliza- 
tion plans. Some 1,200 veterans already 
have drawn unemployment insurance 
benefits under the plan. 
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Spread It Thin 


show Allies will have to tighten 


their belts in ‘44 in order that | 


Europe may be fed. 


United Nations food stocks, although 

substantially larger today than before 
the war, will have to be spread increas- 
ingly thin as the needs of Europe are 
met in 1944. Chief supplying nations 
will be the United States, Canada, and 
Australia; Latin-American nations will 
funnel their surpluses through U. S.- 
British hands to needy areas. 
e Studies Under Way—A_ three-way 
study of the problem is nearing com- 
sletion. The Combined Food Board 
(U. §.-British-Canadian) has just  re- 
ceived the report of a joint study of the 
food situation in the three countries; 
the interim food commission of the 
Hot Springs Food Conference has been 
investigating world production poten- 
tials: and the food committee of the 
United Nations Relief & Rehabilitation 
Administration is analyzing Europe’s 
emergency needs for this year. 

Results of the joint food study in 


Studies of food supplies | 


Canada have been announced in part by | 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Ex- | 
amination of data will result in align- | 


ment, as far as possible, of food con- | 


sumption in the three nations after 
allowing for normal differences in con- 
sumption levels and population changes. 
e Consumption Increased—Due mainly 
to sharp increases in consumer income, 
the Canadian study reveals a sharp over- 
all increase in food consumption in 
1943 compared with the five prewar 
years (1935-39): 
Lb. per capita 


Food 1935-39 1943 
i... joe 403.3 456.3 
ee re ree 3.9 3.9 
Evaporated milk 6.0 12.1 
Meats (total) ....... 120.1 134.4 

BOVE eee 54.1 70.1 
WET Sata anes 10.4 9.1 
Mutton, lamb 5.5 5.0 
_, oh pe eee ta ae 40.4 40.9 
COMES. 35. s kaass 15.5 18.7 
ee ae ee 30.5 37.8 
DU est inca 30.8 29.6 
Sugar, refined ....... 90.6 72.1 
PUR Tics dis. 191.1 204.7 


LABOR SHORTAGE EASES 


Manpower shortages in the Canadian 
pulpwood camps will be relieved by the 
closing of explosives plants in Canada. 
One plant in northern Ontario will re- 
lease 2,000 men during February. Cur- 
tailment follows decisions of United 

‘ations combined war planning bodies. 
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WITH TORRINGTON — BANTAM 
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NAKED HULLS GROW INTO HUGE PBY Nava! Patrol Bombers as they pass along the conveyor 
system of the production line of the Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation. The 
hulls are supported on cradle-like dollies which move the ever-increasing load smoothly 
to its completion, while removable sectional platforms provide ready access to the 
superstructure of the airplanes. So that the heavy load is carried steadily and safely 
without time-consuming stoppages, the makers of the conveyor system selected high 
capacity, anti-friction heavy duty type Torrington Needle Bearings. 


CUTTING SCREW THREADS inside drilled holes 
is done swiftly and accurately by this 
garvin duplex automatic tapper. The 
Western Machine Too! Works, builders of 
this machine, selected Torrington Ball 
Thrust Bearings for application on the 
spindle between the forward and reverse 
driving friction cones. 


“WORLD'S LARGEST”’ are these cold storage 
doors made by the Jamison Cold Storage 
Door Company for a 67° below zero 
cold chamber at Wright Field. To pro- 
vide ease of manual operation, these 
colossal doors open and close on anti- 
friction rollers equipped with compact 
Needle Bearings. 


A COMPREHENSIVE LINE OF STANDARD ANTI-FRICTION Bearings—straight roller, tapered roller, 
ball, as well as needle bearings—is offered by Torrington’s Bantam Bearings Division. 
And for new or unusual bearing applications, the assistance of Torrington engineers 
is especially valuable, because years of experience in the design and application of 
special bearings stand back of their recommendations. Whether you wish engineering 
counsel on standard or custom-built bearing types, TURN TO TORRINGTON, 


STRAIGHT ROLLER - TAPERED ROLLER - NEEDLE - BALL 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY + BANTAM BEARINGS DIVISION 
SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA 
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po ON THE HEAT” is 
nothing new for us. Twenty- 


five years ago, York Oil Burn- 
ers were -heating buildings, 
plants, and homes. Little did 
we suspect then that York Heat 


“ would be warming-up Uncle 


: » 
b 


Sam's airplane motors in sub- 
zero temperatures across the 
top of the world. 


Now all our plait facilities. * 


are devoted to the war-effort. 
Much of this work is premecing « 


help but influence 


ers of tomorrow. You will find 


Thdpigs bashes bade. 


the more you will be able to 4 


PRODUCTION 


Happy Marriage? 

Research is under way on 
use of lignite to make gas for 
beneficiating low-grade ores. It 
would spell boom for two states. 


Attempting to tie together two of the 

nation’s great untapped natural re- 
sources, the U.S. Bureau of Mines has 
embarked on research which it hopes will 
lead to commercial utilization of North 
Dakota's great lignite deposits and Min- 
nesota’s extensive low-grade iron ore 
beds. 
e@ Gas for Furnaces—The idea is to man- 
ufacture illuminating gas, high in hydro- 
gen content, from the lignite (which is, 
geologically speaking, a comparatively 
“young” coal), and use this to provide 
the power and heat required in treat- 
ing low-grade ore so it can be used in 
blast furnaces. Work now is devoted to 
the first step, which has progressed well 
into the pilot plant stage. 

The project is based chiefly on nearly 
a decade of work on lignite by the 
Northwest Research Foundation, joint 
enterprise of the University of Minne- 


sota and a group of public-spirite 
Cities industrialists (James F’. Be! 
man of General Mills, Inc.: |] 
Scandrett, executive vice-presid 
Northern Pacific Ry. Co.; Rol 
Pack, chairman of Northern 
Power Co.; James G. Bennett, 1 
engineer; and others) who suppli 
funds. Under direction of Dr. L] 
Reyerson, chemistry professor at 
nesota U., much of the scientifi 
cedure for making hydrogen wa 
fected. 

e@ Tests Under Way — Congress 
months ago appropriated $2, 000, 
the nti of Mines to investigat 
material sources for the nation’s st 
dustry, and $240,000 of this wa 
marked for the work now under 
Utilizing the foundation’s findings, 
much of its own data, the bureau n 
running tests on the hydrogen proc 
its station at Golden, Colo., whe: 
quired equipment and skilled manp: 
are available. The plant under test is & 
signed to use about 100 Ib. of lign 
an hour. 

Out of this, according to pr 
plans, will come a larger plant to b 
erected at Grand Forks, N. D., s 
time early in 1944. It would cost about 
$15,000, the final figure depending on 


FIRE CHASER 


Handling record wartime shipments 
of gasoline and other inflammables, 
railroads are now better equipped 
than ever to fight the inevitable fires. 
Typical of their equipment is Balti- 
more & Ohio’s strategically based 


fleets of fire engines converted from 
boxcars. The “homemade” apparatus 
includes hoses, pumps, and funnel- 
shaped generators that mix Foamite 
and water to produce streams of fire 
snuffing chemicals. Units are used 
regularly on wrecking trains—getting 
steam and water from locomotives 
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«hat the Golden experiments indicate as 
to type and design of equipment. This 
one will use 600 Ib. of lignite an hour. 
e Strategic Locations—The Grand Forks 
lant, while still an Sr mgeccwang propo- 
sition, is to be about the proper size for 
commercial use, except that whole bat- 
teries of them would be’ combined to 
turn out the hydrogen. And with this 
arrangement it would be possible to lo- 
cate plants at strategic points through- 
out the lignite fields, which underlie 
much of North Dakota. 

The process is a modification of that 

used for making illuminating gas. Lig- 
nite or lignite char (similar to bitumi- 
nous coke) is heated to burning point. 
Then live steam is passed through it, 
the water reacting with it to form prin- 
cipally hydrogen and carbon monoxide. 
For some industrial purposes, the gas 
can be used in this form; for other pur- 
poses and for chemical industry needs, 
further purification and concentration of 
the hydrogen by known processes is 
possible. 
@ Source of Oil—What is more—but this 
is still in the future—the setup lends it- 
self to production of liquid fuels. Ger- 
many, for example, now makes much of 
its gasoline and oil from brown coal, 
similar to lignite. 

One obstacle to overcome is that lig- 
nite is high in water content (38%). It 
is hoped that the process will make it 
possible to use this water in the chem- 
ical reaction which forms the desired 
gases. 
¢ To Be Tried on Taconite—When this 
work is completed, the bureau will turn 
attention to use of the gas on low-grade 
iron ore, notably taconite, or iron-bearing 
rock, of which Minnesota’s great Mesabi 
range is estimated to have upwards of 
50,000,000,000 tons. 

Too low in iron content for practical 
use now, it is all but valueless. But it 
does contain 30% iron, against 50% or 
more in the high-grade ores going to 
steel mills. 
¢ Other Uses Studied—Use of taconite 
to produce sponge iron (BW—Feb. 
13'43,p58), powdered iron, direct proc- 
ess wrought iron, or simply concentrate, 
will be studied. The latter process would 
involve removing enough of the waste 
matter from taconite to bring its ore 
content up to or above the level of ex- 
isting high-grade ores. 

Admittedly any such development 
would be a boon to Minnesota and 
North Dakota. Use of taconite would re- 
quire great processing plants on the iron 
range. And it requires seven men to 
produce a ton of ore concentrate for 
every one used in present direct mining. 
lor North Dakota, it would mean a 
mammoth mining and manufacturing 
industry in a state now almost entirely 
agricultural, 
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| This simple gyroscope, a toy top, is the 
father of the Sperry automatic pilot in our 
big bombing planes—the marvelous gad- 
get our boys call “Elmer.” 


Often, on the way home after a raid, 
they turn the plane over to Elmer—for 
they know the pilot can be depended on 
to fly a course as accurately as any human. 


The gyroscope itself, however, depends 
on another ingenious device—the ball 
bearing! Without ball bearings, the 
smooth, swift, steady spin of the gyro- 
scope’s wheel would be impossible to 


maintain. 


And the automatic pilot is only one of 
several “impossible” instruments which 
gyroscopes—and ball bearings — make 
practical. The fascinating truth about them 
cannot be revealed—yet. But this much can 
be told now: very few of our tools of war 
could operate—or even be made in the 
first place—without anti-friction bearings 
which reduce friction, keep metal cool, 
postpone wear, and maintain precise lo- 
cation of parts. 

NEW DEPARTURE ball bearings, in 
ever-increasing millions, are flowing stead- 
ily into America’s fighting machines, 


Back the Attac 


New 


BALL 


hk... with War Bonds 


THE TIME IS NOW 
Bearing application is a 
highly specialized art. 
Wisdom dictates consult- 
ing our engineers on new 
designs while yet in the 


formative stage. 


NOTHING ROLLS LIKE A BALL 


BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE © DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS © BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


Whitney Roller 
Chains and Sprockets 
pass the physical for any 
duty, on plane mecha- 
nisms and controls in- 
volving positive trans- 
mission of power of 
motion. Today, in 
working out any chain- 
function in any type of 
aircraft, the engineers 
of the Whitney Avia- 
tion Division are at 
your call, to apply to 
your personal problem 
all of Whitney techni- 
cal, engineering and 
manufacturing re- 
sources. 


THE WHITNEY 
Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Hartford 2, Conn. 


AVIATION 
DIVISION 


Cotton Insulates 


Its use for this purpose 
booms as Agriculture Dept.’s 
incentive payments interest more 
manufacturers. 


Use of flameproof, mildewproofed 
cotton batting for thermal insulation is 
expanding rapidly in response to active 
promotion by the Dept. of Agriculture. 
This includes an incentive payment to 
manufacturers of 9¢ a lb. on the fin- 
ished product which sells on the open 
market around the prices of competing 
materials. 

Production was 55,000 Ib. in the 

fiscal year ended June 30, 1940; 749,- 
000 Ib. in 1941; 1,823,000 Ib. in 1942; 
and 6,018,000 Ib. in 1943. The new 
insulating material is being used in hun- 
dreds of war and housing projects. 
@ Flood of Applications—Now one firm 
alone has applied for allocations of short, 
low-grade fiber that will allow it to 
make 26,250,000 Ib. before next July, 
and eight other firms bring the total 
applications to 60,000,000 Ib. (about 
120,000 bales). All have been approved 
by the War Food Administration, which 
says it had requests for 94,000,000. 

One thousand square feet of the cot- 

ton insulating blankets, three inches 
thick, will insulate the average small 
house at a cost of about $70. Less than 
10% of the 37,000,000 dwelling units 
in this country are now insulated, indi- 
cating that there’s a big market for all 
insulating materials. 
e It Repels Rodents—Mildew and fire 
danger have been minimized by dipping 
the cotton in a bath of borax and boric 
acid solution before garnetting machines 
turn it out in long batts of varying 
widths and thicknesses, depending on 
customers’ needs. Government tests 
show that the treated cotton also repels 
rodents and insects that otherwise might 
nest in it. It will take up about 7% 
moisture in humid weather but loses 
this rapidly during a dry spell without 
packing down. 

Lightness is a great advantage. 

Density of cotton batts runs from 0.67 
Ib. to 0.875 Ib. a cu. ft., compared to 
mineral wool 2 to 7, ground cork 8.0. 
Heat conductivity of cotton batts is 
0.24; mineral wool’s is 0.27 to 0.30; 
cork 0.27 to 0.31. (The lower the figure, 
the better the insulating quality.) 
@ Commercial Uses, Too—General Elec- 
tric Supply Co., Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Sears, Roebuck & Co., and 
other distributors are among those push- 
ing the product, not only for homes but 
also for factories, refrigeration, air con- 
ditioning, and soundproofing. 


“WOOL” FROM BEANS 


At Cincinnati, an industrialist and sci- 
entist examine the first batch of soy- | 
bean fiber produced commercially. 
They are H. R. Drackett (left), presi 
dent of Drackett Co., and Robert 
Boyer, soybean expert who recently 
transferred to the firm from Ford Mo 
tor (BW—Oct.9'43,p66). Wool like 
fiber is made from soybean meal after 
oil and feed proteins are removed. 
Liquefied and forced through fine 
platinum spinnerettes, the meal yields 
a soft fluffy mass that can be spun or 
woven. At Ford, Boyer produced 1 ,()()) 
Ib. of fiber daily in a pilot plant (BW 
—Jan.3’42,p42); at Drackett, he'll over. 
see current production and research 
aimed at postwar textile markets. 


The nine applications approved by 
WEA for manufacturing are: 


Charter Oak Stove & Range 

Co. 26,250,000 
Standard Cotton Products 

Co. 15,500,000 
Janesville Cotton Mills Co. 5,000,000 
Barnhardt Mfg. Co...... 3,000,000 
Gilman Bros. Co........ 3,000,000 
Lockport Cotton Baiting 

Co. 
National Automotive 

Fibres 
Taylor Bedding Co 
Dry-dero COep. ...c.cis 


e Advantages Are Many—The official 
sponsors of the cotton insulation proj- 
ect recite several favorable factors: Raw 
material is plentiful and cheap. Fac- 
tories don’t require expensive equip 
ment. Labor (and plants, too) left idle 
by limited upholstery outlets (no more 
autos, less and less furniture) can make 
cotton batts. 

Raw material is the low-grade, short 
staple cotton that farmers find hard to 
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Most of it is 13/16 in. or less, and 
» carryover is said to be 10,000,000 
bales. Use of this low-grade cotton is 
the chief interest of the Dept. of Agri- 


ments, in its opinion. 

e It’s Checked Carefully—Rigid specifi- 
cations have been set up covering fire 
resistance, freedom from odor, thickness, 
weight, backing materials, and marking. 
Every plant has a government inspec- 
tor, and every roll bears the date and 
details of inspection. The Office of 
Price Administration has sent out 
posters advertising the product because 
it saves fuel transportation. 


Race for Pickers 


Deere buys patents on 
cotton harvesting device, but 


duction in 1944. 


The cotton picker sweepstakes has 
started. Deere & Co. last week became 
the No. 2 entrant among the big farm 
equipment makers when it announced 
purchase of the mechanical cotton 
picker patents developed over the past 
twq decades by the late Hiram N. Berry 
of Greenville, Miss., and his son, 
Charles R. Berry. 

This move follows on the heels of the 
International Harvester Co. application 
to WPB for approval of.a proposed cot- 
ton picker manufacturing plant to be 
built at Memphis (BW —Nov.27'43, 

69). 

5 eet Tractor Power—The new John 
Deere cotton —r has been developed 
to commercial perfection, the company 
believes, following recent intensive en- 
gineering attention. It is designed to be 
attached to a farm tractor and has steel 
barbed spindles revolving on drums to 
pluck the lint from the bolls. 

The early Berry models were one-row 
machines for use on the tall cotton 
plants of the Mississippi delta country, 
and accordingly were heavy and bulky. 
Deere is going ahead with a two-row 
machine of a size simpler and lighter 
than the early design, and accordingly 
less expensive. 
¢ Plant Height Governs—The Interna- 
tional Harvester machines previously an- 
nounced are big single-row jobs designed 
to pick 36-in. cotton plants, but Har- 
vester, in 1943, field-tested for the first 
time and now has in an advanced stage 
of development a light two-row picker 
which will handle the 18-in. to 24-in. 
plants that grow most of this country’s 
cotton. Height of the plant to be picked 
governs the machine weight and size, 
and designing for the lower height per- 
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1 Asis.. it’s a 
. Surface Grinder 


9 With the Univise --it’sa 
E « Chip-Breaker Grinder 


) 4 With the Unihead.. it's a 
» Tool & Cutter Grinder 


DELTA 
MI LWAU KEE 
Machine Tools 


DRILL PRESSES 


ri 


Delta now offers you... 


accurate, dependable 
grinders ... 


Any one of these combinations — 
by itself — is “a heck of a lot of 
machine for the money.” But take 
all three together, oa you have a 
saving that no shop, large or small, 
can afford to overlook, 


As a surface grinder, it’s a husky, big- 
capacity machine—over 6 ft. high, weighs 
close to 700 Ibs., grinds surfaces up to 
131." long, 6” wide. Designed for ease 
and speed of operation—with convenient 
controls, wide graduations on micrometer 
for close settings, many other latest fea- 
tures for accuracy and dependability. 

As a Chip-Breaker Grinder, it gives ex- 
ceptionally accurate results in grindin 
the chip-breaker groove on carbide-tip 
tools. Equipped with the Univise, which 
holds the tool at any conceivable angle, 
may be reset at precisely the same angles 
as original setting without bothersome 
and often inaccurate measurements. 

As a Tool & Cutter Grinder, it makes tool 
sharpening simpler, easier, cheaper, and 
extremely accurate. With the Unihead 
attachment, almost any conceivable angle 
can be ground. 

For a real find that gives credit- 
able results for years, investigate this 
modern, safe, good-looking machine, 
Consult your Delta industrial dis- 
tributor (Delta sells only through 


distributors) or write for bulletins. 
M-8B 


TEAR OUT AND MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Specifications 
Wheels must have 11/;” hole. 
Table surface 53/4 x 13”. 
Traverse feed, one graduation 

is 001”. 

Micrometer adjustment 7/4” 
range, each graduation is 
0005”. 

Spindle speeds (with 60 cy. 
1750 R.P.M. motor) 3200 
and 4200 R.P.M. 

No. 24-105 
Surface Grinder........ $295.00 

No. 24-205 
Chip-Breaker Grinder 343.50 

No. 24-305 
Tool & Cutter Grinder 370.00 

Priority required, A-1-A or 

better, under restrictions of 

Limitation Order L-237. 


SD DOO OOOO ee & ee2F4 


THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. 
902A E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Please send me your catalog 
and bulletins describing the 
Delta 3-in-1 grinder combination. 
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Se When he is an American, 
and his plane is the product of Amer- 
ican genius and mechanical ingenu- 
ity, then there’s a hot time in store 
for the Axis. The chances are, too, 
that there will be Allen-made instru- 
ments aboard that plane. Instru- 
ments which are dependable under 
toughest conditions—just like the 
business machines which bear the 


R. C. Allen name. 


Take Good Care of Your R. C. Allen Machine 
Good business machines are precious, these 
days. That is why you should have yours 
serviced regularly by an R. C. Allen factory 


expert. Get his name from your classified 
*phone directory or write us. 


R.C. Allen 
Business Machines 


Len CALCULA 
678 “rROMT AVE." Ww GRAND RAPIDS. MICH 


Makers of World Renowned Business Machines 
10-Key Calculators + Portable and Standard Add- 
ing Machines * Bookkeeping Machines + Cash 
Registers - Statement Machines « All-Purpose Office 

Machines, Electric or Hand-Operated 


Avatlable Now 


THE R. C. ALLEN 3699 


CAPACITY $10,000,000.00 
9 Columns Direct Subtraction Wand Operated 


A fast and accurate 
adding machine incor- 
Pporating such Allen 
safety factors as Visi- 
ble ials, Automatic 
Clear Signal and Red 
Print Subtraction. This 
model may be pur- 
chased on WPB 1688 
or government orders. 
8 and 10 column mod- 
els, hand operated, a~ 
also available. 


RESIN DEHYDRATOR 


At Bridesburg, Pa., a huge new dry- 
ing unit is swirling out synthetic resin 
adhesives in powder form for assembly 
of plywood planes and boats overseas. 
The Resinous Products & Chemical 
Co.’s cylindrical chamber (right) em- 
ploys a new spray-dry process for con- 
verting urea-formaldehyde resins into 
powder that’s easier to preserve, pack, 
and ship. Sprayed into hot air at the 
top of the cylinder, the liquid be- 
comes a dust that falls to the floor 
where a revolving blade (above) sweeps 
it onto belt-conveyors for de-aerating 
and packing. 


mits making a two-row unit lighter than 
the single-row unit. 

@ They Doubt Volume—Deere’s an- 
nouncement says that development of 
the new cotton pickers will be carried 
on in its spreader works at East Moline, 
Ill. 

Industry wiseacres doubt that either 
Deere or Harvester will have any com- 
mercial volume of cotton pickers for sale 
during 1944. 


POSTWAR DIESEL BOOST 


Importance of diesel equipment after 
the war, as projected by General Mo- 
tors Corp., is shown by the announce- 
ment that Grand Rapids will be the 
postwar site of a new G.M. operation, 
the diesel equipment division. 

Indicating that it expects a consider- 
ably enlarged field for diesels, General 
Motors said that the new plant would 
employ 2,000 men and would build in- 
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jectors for all G.M. diesel engine 
Diesel output has been scattered 
through Detroit, Cleveland, and La 
Grange (Ill.) plants, since it was n 
considered important enough to justif 
a separate plant. 

The new plant will take up wai 
work slack which will come when a 
carbine production program at Grand 
Rapids, undertaken by a subsidiary plant 
of the corporation’s Saginaw steering 
gear division, comes to an end. 

Meanwhile, there was some indust a 
conjecturing whether the new Grand 
Rapids plant will be one of five whose 
positions on the planning boards are 
known. General Motors Chairman Al 
fred P. Sloan, Jr., first told of the ex 
istence of such thinking in a radio ad- 
dress a few weeks ago, when he said 
“We... are thinking of constructing 
as a part of our postwar planning, five 
plants which might involve an invest 
ment of something like $40,000,00 


+ 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Continuous Recorder 


An endless strip of specially treated 


cellophane, 320 ft. long, in the new 
Fonda Model AV Tape Recorder prom- 
ises to take up to eight hours of continu- 


ous or intermittent music, talk, or other | 


audio matter and play everything back 


faithfully with the same suitcase-sized | 
outfit. It is built by the Fonda Corp., | 
245 E. 23rd. St., New York (which | 


+ 
: 
; 
if 


operates under the same management 
as the Jefferson-Travis Radio Mfg. 
Corp., at the same address), as a moni- 
toring device for airport control towers, 
a radio program recorder, a general 
purpose instrument for taking personal 
dictation, word-by-word minutes of di- 
rectors’ meetings, sales meetings, tele- 
phone conversations. 

The cellophane tape is wide enough 
for 60 sound tracks. As it unwinds from 
the outside of a roll and under the re- 


cording stylus at a constant speed of 40 | 
ft. a minute, it rewinds automatically | 
on the inside of the roll and keeps go- | 
ing until all 60 tracks have been em- | 
bossed. Operation is simple. Plug the | 
@ instrument into an electrical conveni- | 
Bence outlet and turn it on for recording | 


or instantaneous play-back. 


Miniature Fluorescent 


Engineers of the Westinghouse Elec- 


tric & Mfg. Co., Bloomfield, N. J., are | 
working on a tiny new fluorescent Lamp | 
with a bulb “no larger than a marble.” | 


Because it gives off more light than a 


4-watt neon glow lainp with a current | 


consumption of only %o watt (about 
1. the current used by an electric clock, 
2¢ worth of electricity a year), it is 
@*ng prepared for such military uses as 
lighting supply caches, life rafts, etc., 
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now gives you a sealed-in relay 


Once again Clare engineers have 
developed a new and distinctly 
advantageous feature through 
their “‘custom-building” method 
of constructing relays. 


The Clare Type “K” Sealed-In 
Relay carries, within its own 
housing, ideal working condi- 
tions to assure perfect operation 
at high altitudes, and under con- 
ditions where dust or moisture 
or combustible gases are detri- 
mental to satisfactory operation. 


Sea-level air pressure can be 
sealed in the relay that must 
operate precisely at 40,000 feet. 
Ordinary air containing moisture 
can be sealed out and inert gas 
sealed in to prevent arcing. Dust 
and combustible gases are elimi- 
nated when predetermined oper- 
ating conditions—in a vacuum, 
in dry air, in inert gas, under de- 
sired pressure—are sealed in. 

The Type “K” d.c. Relay has 


been widely used because it with- 
stands vibration, shock, and ex- 


""Custom-Built” Multiple Contact Relays for Electrical, Electronic and Industrial Use 


tremes of temperature. Now it 
can operate in its own sphere of 
laboratory-controlled working 
conditions—up in the sky, out in 
the field, or under the sea. 


This sealed-in relay is just one 
more example of the forward- 
looking development possible 
with the Clare method of “cus- 
tom-building” relays. 


Because ‘‘custom-building”’ 
solves the ever-changing relay 
problems of modern designing 
so successfully, Clare ““Custom- 
Built” Relays are widely used in 
today’s products and are being 
specified in the designs of many 
new products for the future. 


If you have a relay problem, let 
our engineers “‘custom-build” a 
relay to meet your specifications. 
Ask for the Clare catalog and 
data book. C. P. Clare & Co., 
4719 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago 
(30), Illinois. Sales engineers in 
all principal cities. Cable ad- 
dress: CLARELAY. 


CLARE RELAYS 


REE OSBORN SERVICE 


LAST LONGER 


= MAKE BRUSHES 


om 


} ie only the wire ends of a brush- 
ing tool that do the cutting work. 
At correct speed, centrifugal force 
holds these wire-ends against the 
work ... cutting is fast, wire fatigue 
and brush wear at a minimum. 


When speed is too slow, cutting 
action is poor. It’s human nature 
then for the operator to push the 
work into the brush. Then the sides 
—not ends—of the wire strike the 
work, cutting is still further slowed, 
the wires bend and fatigue more 
quickly, begin to break off—another 
good brushing tool is ruined and 
the brush shortage made worse. 


Helping you check the speed at 


animes ...the slower the speed 


the faster the brush wears out 


which brushing tools are used is 
only one part of the Osborn Brush 
Conservation Service—but this one 
thing alone has doubled brush life 
in dozens of plants. Or—if your 
speeds are fixed—we'll help you se- 
lect the right brush for that speed, and 
this service, too, has often doubled 
and trebled brushing tool life. 


This Osborn 
service is free 
regardless of the 
types or brands of 
brushes you use. 
Write or wire for 

it— The. Osborn Manufacturing Co., 
5401 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


| 
| 
| 


slightly in transit. 


| by the E. 


with current that is drawn from b 

After the war it is proposed t 
the bulb slightly, affix it to a sc 
for a standard lighting socket, 
it for marking dark stairways, } 
and other troublesome points i 
office, store, or factory. Tho: 
lamp is spherical in shape, it wi 
almost any tubular fluorescent 
spiral electrodes disch: irge thi 
gaseous atmosphere within the | 
ing off invisible ultraviolet rays 
furnish visible light when they i 
on and energize an inside coat 
phosphors. 


Straight-Line Fan 


Shortly after the turn of the 
the Chelsea Fan & Blower Co 
1206 Grove St., Irvington, N. } 
begin to market its new “Air Blast 
delivering large volumes of air at hig 
velocity in a practically straight | 


| workers in hot places like steel 


foundries, ship holds, forge shops, etc, 


| or to equipment like ammonia co) 


sors, water condensers, electrical t 
formers, and so on. 


Unlike the general run of elect: 


| fans, this one is inclosed in a cylindn 
| welded steel shell which focuses the air 


discharge, allowing it to expand only 
The unit comes in 
three sizes: 18-in. fan, 3-hp. driving 
motor, 6,000-cfm. capacity; 24 in., | 
hp., 9,000 cfm.; 30 in., 14 hp., | 
cfm. All sizes come mounted on sturd\ 
adjustable pedestals. 


New Products Briefs 


Also reported this week, not only fot 
their interest to certain designated bu: 
ness fields, but also for their possiblc 
import in the postwar planning of mor 
or less allied fields and business in gen 
eral, are the following: 

@ Welding—Prevention of stiff, sore 
hands, said to be common causes for ab 
senteeism among women (and some 
men) welders, is the purpose of the 
new “Trigger Finger’ Guard developed 
D. Bullard Co., 275 Fighth 
St., San Francisco 3. It is a padded. 
chrome leather protector for the finger 
and palm, which comes in rights and 
lefts, to be worn under the welding glov« 
© Woodworking—Driving speed pron 

ises to be doubled by the design of the 
new “Twin-Fast” Screw, inamadectened 
by the Blake & Johnson Co., ! +40 
Thomaston Ave., Waterville, Conn. 


| Unlike traditional woodscrews with 4 


single thread, it has twin threads which 


| meet at its axial center, providing inc 


1st 


dentally a single sharp point to as: 
easy starting. All standard sizes with 
flat, round, and oval heads are made 
in steel or brass. 
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Reconversion 
and Contract Termination 


ri industry is dedicated to an all-out 


effort to achieve victory, and its good faith 
in this direction is amply demonstrated by the 
results. 


American industry also is dedicated to making 


democracy work effectively after the victory. And. 


it is toward this objective that- industry must 
prepare itself to guide the processes of demo- 
bilization and reconversion in order to minimize 
the dislocations and chaos which too easily can 
result from so tremendous a task. 

We exercised foresight from the very beginning 
of the war mobilization program. Let us now ex- 
ercise foresight in the approaching changeover 
from a wartime to a peacetime economy. 


The first step in converting American industry 


7 from military to civilian production is the termi- 


nation of contracts between the government pro- 
curement agencies and the producers. There are 
now in force war contracts amounting to tens 
upon tens of billions of dollars. As the demand 
for weapons of war decreases, the Armed Services 
will undertake to cancel contracts. With the em- 
phasis shifting from weapons of one category to 
weapons of another category, many billion dol- 
lars worth of contracts already have been termi- 
nated. It is hoped that the experience now being 


gained in this work will provide the basis for ef- 
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fective and sound procedures when an avalanche 
of cancellations comes later. 

Many complex problems involved in the termi- 
nation of contracts will materially influence the 
success of the entire reconversion program. Once 
war demands fall off sufficiently to permit the 
renewal of civilian production, we will have to 
act with great speed if we are to avoid large-scale 
unemployment. Prompt financial settlements of 
contracts and the rapid clearance of plants are of 
immediate and great significance. In many cases 
the removal of equipment and raw materials will 
be more important than money payments. The 
allocation of raw material for civilian production 
will be of paramount importance. 

Government agencies obviously must exercise 
great care in spending the people’s money and 
in protecting the interest of the public against 
excessive payments. Unjust enrichment at the ex- 
pense of the people will not be condoned nor 
will it reflect favorably upon management to 
present inflated claims. But long-delayed nego- 
tiations, which will retard the initiation of ci- 
vilian production, likewise must be avoided. 

The contracting agencies and the manufac- 
turers both know that the greatest losses in the 
reconversion period will result from delays in 


getting peacetime production under way. The 


greatest potential wastes lie in unemployment 
and in idle plants. The magnitude of such losses 
to the public can be far greater than the money 
spent in liberal settlements; to the manufacturer, 
these losses can represent vastly more than the 
extra funds that might result from interminable 
litigation. Policies must be firmly established 
now whereby the manufacturers, including sub- 
contractors and suppliers, will receive substantial 
settlements immediately in order that ample 
funds be available for reconverting plants and 
accumulating necessary inventories of peacetime 
goods. Nor must we overlook the fact that the 
uncertainty of long drawn-out disputes will have 
a stifling effect on enterprise and that final settle- 
ments, therefore, should be made as promptly 
as possible. 

Plants that are equipped largely with special 
wartime tools and machines and that are fully 
stocked with materials, components, and finished 
military products will not be able to undertake 
any substantial degree of conversion until this 
machinery and this inventory are removed. Ad- 
vance arrangements are essential for the prompt 
clearance of great numbers of plants the country 
over. Adequate warehousing facilities must read- 
ily be available so that the changeover to civilian 
production will not be hampered. 

As war demands decline, civilian output will 
be resumed; and while we recognize that the 
demands for munitions must vary as the strategy 
of the military leaders is changed, it is hoped 
that the Armed Services already have or soon 
will develop schedules of their continued needs 


under different strategic assumptions. If 
in advance the probable curtailment in \ 
quirements we are in position to estima 
timing and the quantities of raw materia ., th 
number of workers, and the industrial fa 
which will be available for peacetime pu: 
It will then be possible to integrate the 
of restrictions on civilian production wit): the 
drop in war production. 

Needless unemployment and idle plants will 
prevail if restrictions on the output of civilian 
goods are removed at a slower rate than available 


manpower, materials and plants permit. On the 


other hand, if the controls on civilian produc. 


tion are removed prematurely or too freely, then 
the production of military requirements will be 
hampered correspondingly. There will be great 
clamor and pressure for eliminating all restric 
tions as soon as any measurable quantity of mate. 
rials and numbers of workers are freed from war 
work. It will react adversely on industry as well 
as on government if these pressures are heeded 
indiscriminately, thereby retarding the produc 


tion of munitions for our boys who still will be 


fighting and dying at the front. The coordination F 


of declining war demands with increasing civilian § 


production probably is the most difficult and at 
the same time the most important task in our 
entire reconversion problem. Advance planning 


and sound judgment are essential. 
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An order of priority for initiating non-war o § 


civilian production must be prepared beforelian¢. 
The schedule of resumption of peacetime prc 


duction should be governed by the amounts of 
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materials, manpower and facilities that are avail- 
able as well as by the relative needs or importance 


of different products. There will be strong com- 


petition for priority among the various kinds of 


consumer goods, equipment needed for recon- 
version, producers goods required for expansion 
and modernization, and export demands. Rela- 
tive need obviously is the most compelling cri- 
terion. But because of the importance of expedit- 
ing reconversion, earliest consideration is urged 
for the tools and fixtures and models which will 
expedite large-scale civilian production when ade- 
quate labor and materials are available. In any 
case, advance schedules will be needed to avoid 
a makeshift, piecemeal lifting of controls on the 
basis of who shouts the loudest. 

Another difficult problem of the reconversion 
period will be to keep to a minimum the distor- 
tion of inter-industrial and intra-industrial rela- 


tionships. Many varieties of consumers goods 


compete for the consumer dollar, and some in- 


dustries will offer strong resistance if the green 


J light is given first to industries whose products 


‘} may thereby acquire a time advantage. 


Even more difficult will be the matter of com- 
petition between companies producing the same 
products. Some manufacturers may find them- 
selves tied up with continuing war contracts 
with restrictions on their peacetime products 
suddenly lifted and their competitors free to 
take advantage of the situation. The declining 
need for different kinds of war materiel will vary 
greatly, and some producers inevitably will be 


available for peacetime production considerably 
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in advance of some of their competitors. 

This raises the question of victory models or 
nucleus plants to eliminate competitive advan 
tages among producers of identical products 
pending the time when all are on an equal 
footing again. Policies controlling this should 
take into account the degree or the extent of 
competitive advantage which reconversion might 
bring, and also upon the time interval during 
which these advantages will prevail. Such pro 
grams necessarily mean increased government 
control, hence they should be adopted only un- 
der the most pressing circumstances. 

There is the important question of termina- 
tion as between large and small plants. Fairness 
must be exercised, and undue advantage to either 
group must be avoided in extending opportuni- 
ties to continue receiving profitable war orders 
or in getting back into civilian production. The 
problems of small manufacturers must not be 
neglected in this period. Likewise, any restraints 
on new ventures and on more vigorous competi- 
tion must meticulously be avoided. 

There also is the question of communities 
which have been greatly enlarged and others 
which actually have been brought into being 
by the war. It might be advisable to terminate 
contracts in these areas first in order that the 
workers might be encouraged to migrate else- 
where while employment prospects are most 
favorable. Also, if continued production of some 
armaments is contemplated after the war, it might 
be well to concentrate this production in commu- 


nities which otherwise would be stranded. 


If the process of terminating conuacts is to 
be geared into meeting continued demands for 
munitions and also expediting reconversion, then 
the Armed Services must accept broad policy 
considerations as criteria for cancelling contracts. 
Procurement officers might be inclined to cancel 
contracts with all high cost producers first. Or 
they might be inclined to cancel small producers 
first so as to reduce the administrative burden. 
Then again, they might cancel the newer pro- 
ducers of specific products rather than the older, 
time-tried manufacturers. 

These procurement criteria may all be highly 
desirable and efficient but other important con- 
siderations such as those mentioned above must 
be given proper attention. Demobilization can- 
not be a separate process from reconver- 
sion. They must be united. The termination of 
contracts is a demobilization task, but I am con- 
fident that the procurement agencies appreciate 
the importance of this operation in facilitating 
reconversion and that they will take full cogni- 
zance of the policies necessary for giving every 
assistance to initiating peacetime production. 

I have not attempted to raise all the important 
policy questions in terminating contracts, nor do 
I propose specific solutions for each major prob- 
lem. Rather it has been my purpose to indicate 
the complexities of the task which faces us and 
to urge that intelligent and sound plans be de- 
veloped now while there is time. By so doing, 
we can avoid the dislocations and economic dis- 


order which otherwise might characterize the re- 


conversion period. The better we are pr: pared 
the more rapid will be the resumption of {yj} 
employment and good business after tho wa 
is won. 

This job of changing America’s industri 
tern from war to peace speedily and effi 
is one which will tax the talents and knoy ledge 
of the ablest business men of the country. These fF 
men can, and I am sure that they will, attack 7] 
this task with the same energy and determina 
tion that characterized their efforts in the period 
of mobilization for war. 

Industry advisory committees were establishe 
to cooperate with governmental agencies in the 
great task of conversion to a full war econom 
These committees are the means through which 
industry has the opportunity to play a major role B 
in the solution of the problems of reconversion. It F 
must assume that responsibility or accept the con: 
sequences in the form of enforced government 
control. Industry must take a renewed interest in 
these committees and make certain that our bes fF 
minds and strongest men are available for the 
challenging job of conversion which we face now 


It is a job that must be done well if we are to have F) 


a good start on the road to a greater democratic : 


and free enterprise nation. 


President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc 
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America has made great advances in 
undersea warfare. Today our submarines 
are rugged, strong, precision crafts—as nearly 
perfect for the job they have to do as engi- 
neering science can make them. Dependable 
Srain.ess Steet has been built with precision 
and skill into mechanical and electrical 
devices which must not fail — valves, peri- 
scopes, precision instruments, torpedos. 


STAINLESS STEEL is used because it out- 
performs other materials . . . because it is 
strong, tough, clean . . . because it can be 
machined to the finest tolerances... 
because it resists corrosion and oxidation 
and is unaffected by extremes in temperature. 


In submarine jargon, this light board is called 
a “‘Christmas Tree’’. Colorful lights, indicating 
the action of contro! valves and mechanisms, 
make the name appropriate. A quick glance at 
the ‘‘Christmas Tree’’ indicates just how the 
submarine is functioning. 


STaintess Steet has proved its value in 
war. Tomorrow, when all the production 
resources of the Rusttess plant are converted 
to peacetime production, we will make 
Straintess Steet for America’s future develop- 
ment. STatncess Steet will serve mankind 
throughout the world in the great industrial 


renaissance following the war. 


Staintess Steet will have a vital part in 
transportation and communications, in more 
efficient equipment for factories, homes, 
agriculture, food processing . .. in better 
things to work with and live with in the 


peacetime world. 


RUSTLESS 


Producing STAINLESS STEEL Exclustucly 


BUY WAR BORDS 


RUSTLESS IRON AND STEEL CORPORATIONS BALTIMORE. MARYLAND 


WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federal rules and regulations affecting 
priorities and allocations, price control, and transportation. 


Drugs 


To help combat the influenza epidemic, 
WPB will grant to drug and pharmaceutical 
manufacturers emergency allotments of al- 
cohol of as much as 25% of their quotas 
under Order M-30, for increased produc- 
tion of medicines used in treating the 
disease. 

Shipments of penicillin may travel under 
the highest priority rating for air transporta- 
tion, the Army’s Air Transport Command 
has informed the air express division of the 
Railway Express Agency. Small quantities 
available to civilians may, in an emergency, 
be procured by applying to Dr. Chester S. 
Keefer, 65 Newton St., Boston, Mass., 
through whose office priority rating for air 
transportation is established. Shippers are 
asked to identify penicillin shipments by a 
special label or mark. 


Food Rationing 


More than 400,000 commercial and insti 
tutional eating places throughout the coun 
try are affected by the new OPA rationing 
program to bring about a better distribution 
of food. The line between “food” and “re 
freshments” is now sharply drawn. Here 
tofore, the number of people served, regard 
less of what they consumed, was the basis 
of an eating establishment's food ration. 
The new allotments for food will be based 
solely on the number of persons buying 
food (excluding servings of alcoholic and 
soft drinks, milk drinks, coffee); refreshment 
allotments will be based on the number of 
servings of refreshments only, 


Cattle Subsidies 


For all places outside Chicago, the maxi- 
mum and minimum limits on aggregate 
amounts that packers may spend for live 
cattle in order to qualify for full subsidy 
payment (BW —Oct.30'43,p14) have been 
announced by OPA and the War Food 
Administration at the order of Economic 
Stabilization Director Fred M. Vinson. 


Cold Storage 


Preserve manufacturers have been re- 
quested to use up as much stored fruits 
as possible, and OPA proposes to cut ration 
points on frozen vegetables in order to make 
more cold storage space available for other 
perishable foods, particularly meat, the War 
Food Administration has announced. 


Whisky 


Imported Cuban and Mexican whisky— 
newcomers in the American market—will 
have the same maximum price in bulk, at 
port of entry, as domestic whisky six months 
old (83¢ per proof gal.) or less. (Amend- 
ment 10, Regulation 445.) 
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Corporations distributing bulk domestic 
whisky, brandy, or other bulk domestic dis- 
tilled spirits as dividends to their stock- 
holders (BW—Dec.11'43,p24) must notify 
these stockholders, either before or at the 
time of delivery, of the maximum price for 
which the spirits may be sold. If a stock- 
holder sells his dividend, he must report his 
sales to the district office of OPA. (Amend- 
ment 8, Regulation 445.) 


Northwest Pacific Apples 


A new schedule of freight equalization 
payments on apples from the Pacific North- 
west has been announced by the War Food 
Administration to encourage distribution in- 
to all sections of the country. WFA will 
pay from 4¢ to 51¢ per box on standard 


made to eligible shippers on app! 
ing at designated areas between | 
1943, and July 31, 1944, for the b 
whoever bears the cost of freight 


Lumber 


The limited supply of walnut 
has led WPB to restrict the use « 
walnut logs to gunstocks and 
flitches; stumps up to 50 in. in le 
exempted. (Conservation Order M-? 


Furniture 


An additional 5% markup over « 
maximum prices may be made by 
facturers of wood household f 
Wholesalers may add the exact am 
the manufacturers’ adjustment ch 
manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ ceili: 
the same; otherwise, wholesalers m 
4% to their own ceiling prices. 
crease in retailers’ prices is granted 
time. This charge must be state: 
separate item from the existing 
and must appear separately on m 
turers’ price lists, invoices, and billi: 


wrapped opps, and from 8¢ to $1.02 per 
es shipped in bulk, loose-packed, 
Payment will be 


cwt. on app 
or nonstandard wrapped. 


Important items on which this 1 
is not allowed are: bed springs and 
resses, studio couches; furniture mad 


FLAG WINNERS 


Albro Metal Products Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 

American Bridge Co. 
Ambridge, Pa. 

American Chain & Cable Ce., 


Inc. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Brown & Bigelow 
St. Paul, Minn. 
The Bryant Electric Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Carid Engineering Works 
Helena, Mont. 
Crown Iron Works Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Diamond 
Corp. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dodge Steel Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dorman Mills 
Parsons, W. Va. 
E-] Electric Installation Co. 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 


Power Specialty 


Grapho Products, Inc. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Joseph W. Greathouse Co. 
Louisville, Ky. 


I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lukas-Harold Corp. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Masland Duraleather Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Michigan Wheel Co. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Midwest Steel & Iron Works 
Co. ‘ 

Denver, Colo. 

Moeller Instrument Co. 

Richmond Hill, N. Y. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Ithaca, N. Y 

The Pfaudler Co. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division, United Aircraft 
Corp. 

Southington, Conn. 

The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Respro, Inc. 

Cranston, R. I. 

Reynolds Corp. * 

Macon, Ga. 


Riverside Steel Co. 

Martins Ferry, Ohio 

Rockbestos Products Cor; 

New Haven, Conn. 

Standard Machinery Co 

Cranston, R. I. 

Thompson-Kissel Co., Jeffer 
sonville Boat & Machine 
Co. plant 

Louisville, Ky 

Trageser Copper Works 

Maspeth, N. Y. 

United Cork Companies 

Jeffersonville, Ind. 

Warsaw Elevator Co. 

Warsaw, N. Y. 

Welin Davit & Boat Cory 

Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Western Pipe & Steel Co. of 


California 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co 
Raymond, Wash. 
White Star Lumber Co. 
Whites, Wash. 
Worth Steel Co. 
Claymont, Del. 


(Names of winners of the Army-Navy and Maritime Commission awards for excellence in fr 
duction announced prior to this new list will be found in previous issues of Business Week 
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of wood but predominantly of other 
terials; furniture for offices, stores, res- 
ants; public seating furniture; various 
ehold wares, and some articles for in- 
rs’ use. (Order No. 1052, under Regu- 


n 188.) 


te ee ee 


Paper 


In addition to the cuts in the quantity of 
paper allowed to newspapers, magazines, 
hooks, and commercial printers (page 86), 


the use of wrapping paper, including wrap 


: on products will be limited to approxi- 


mately 65% of the 1942 base period pro- 
duction. (Order M-24l-a, as amended 
For an experimental period—Dec. 16, 
1943, to Mar. 31, 1944, inclusive—new 
light weights of paper may be priced by 
adding the extra production costs to the 
ceilings for standard newsprint _ paper. 
Amendment 5, Revised Regulation 130.) 


i 


Repair Services 


Some suppliers of repair and maintenance 
services for mechanical, electrical, and gas 
equipment and appliances may increase their 
prices so as to provide a margin over direct 
labor costs that is comparable to the mar 
gins in the automotive and farm equipment 
repair field. Reasons for this increase are 
that, in normal times, such services are 
often rendered at or below cost in order 
to build goodwill; also, in cases where main- 
tenance and repair is the suppliers’ chief ac- 
tivity, labor costs for skilled mechanics have 
increased so much that the supplier’s busi- 
ness might be threatened if no relief were 
granted. (Supplementary Service Regulation 
22, Regulation 165, as amended.) 


Overtime Services 


Service shops in various repair trades, 
where prices are based on an hourly cus 
tomer-charge for labor under MPR 165, 
are given two methods for setting such 
charges for overtime work. One method 
permits an additional charge at established 
overtime rates, when the customer requests 
overtime service and is willing to pay for 
it. An alternative method is to allow a 
stated increase in the charges on all jobs, 
representing approximately the additional 
overtime cost, in shops where all jobs are 
priced on the same basis during the full 48 
hours of the work-week. (Supplementary 
Service Regulation 21, Regulation 165.) 


Coal 


Deliveries of hard coal to domestic users 
will be limited to % of anticipated require 
ments for the coal year ending Mar. 31, 
1944, Solid Fuels Administrator Harold L. 
Ickes has announced. To offset the anthra- 
cite cut, the amount of bituminous coal 
available to such users will be increased. 


Petroleum 


_ Sales of 80-octane A.S.T.M. (American 
Society of Testing Materials) all-purpose 
gasoline to the U. S. government or any of 
its agencies are exempt from price control, 
at the request of the Army and Navy. Suf- 
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+ tissue, in the manufacture of converted | 


How PFAUDLER GLASS 


helped remove the fangs 


from a public menace 


Once snake bite meant a quick trip to the bottle and the prompt 


use of a knife. The cure was worse than the bite and mortality was 
high. In a country like Argentina with its vast pampas and sparsely 
settled regions snake bite and this type of Spartan cure became 


an alarming public menace. 


To draw the fangs from this threat the Instituto Bacteriologico 
Argentino knew the answer to be mass production of a scienti- 
fically effective serum from the venom of the poisonous snake. 


Laboratory Control 


FOR A MASS PRODUCTION PROCESS 


Farms were established where all types of poisonous snakes common to the 
country were raised and regularly “milked” of their venom. Making the serum, 
though, was a laboratory process. To translate it to large scale production was a 


problem. The answer here, as it has been in 
many cases and in many fields, was Pfaudler 
Glass-Lined Equipment. Today, the serums 
throughout that country, are all distilled in 
glass-lined steel. Because of the thorough- 
ness of the program and the effectiveness 
and purity of the serums, fatalities have 
practically stopped. 


Let Pfaudler Engineers help you 
PUT YOUR LABORATORY PROCESS 
INTO FULL SCALE PRODUCTION 
If you have a product or a process now in 
the laboratory that can only be mass pro- 
duced to a Jaboratory standard, why not let 
Pfaudler engineers sit in on its development? 
Pfaudler Glass-Lined Steel, resistant to all 
acids at any temperature (except HF), and 
providing complete freedom from metallic 
contamination, may be the answer to your 
equipment problems. Send for your copy of 
the ‘‘Pfaudler Panorama.”’ It tells the com- 
plete story of Glass-Lined Steel. Write. . 
THE PFAUDLER CO., Rochester 4, NY. 


PFA 


Glase-Lined Still used for Com- 
mercial Production of Pharma- 
ceuticals at Instituto Bacteriolo- 
gico Argentino in Buenos Aires. 


LER 


and stainless sheel equypment 


THE END 
OF A 
SPRING- 


BEGINNING 


.of a more successful design for 
your product, with new adaptations, 
new uses, and new possibilities. For 
the types of ends possible on torsion 
springs are practically unlimited in 
size and shape. But engineering the 
best spring end for your application 
requires experience in design —mak- 
ing it calls for great skill in tooling, 
and extensive production machinery. 
That's exactly why you should turn 
to Muehlhausen engineers for solu- 
tion to difficult spring problems. 
MUEHLHAUSEN SPRING CORPORATION 


Division of Standard Steel Spring Company 
775 Michigan Avenue, Logansport, Indiana 


MUEHLHAUSEN 


_@: SPRINGS 


every tree ae ‘size 


ficient control is exercised when government 
contracts are negotiated. (Amendment 149, 
Revised Price Schedule 88.) 

Resellers, other than refiners, who submit 
bids to a government agency on gasoline 
and fuel oil may add a markup of 4¢ per 
gal. above the ceiling price of the refinery 
from which shipment is made,. under cer- 
tain conditions. (Amendment 147, Re- 
vised Price Schedule 88.) 


Valves 


Reconditioned and used valves have been 
given price ceilings to correct the inflationary 
trend of prices in the face of the scarcity 
of new valves. For reconditioned valves, 
ceilings—high enough to encourage sales 
—are sect at 80% of cither the manufac- 
turer’s net price to jobbers for new valves 
or any other manufacturer’s net price to 
jobbers for a new valve of identical type. 
For used valves, ceilings are 40% of such 
price for a new valve. (Amendment 69, 
Revised Supplementary Regulation 14.) 


Conversion Grate Units 


Since conversion of oil-burning heating 
equipment to solid fuel is no longer manda 
tory, maximum prices, previously estab 
lished on the basis of the weight of boiler 
parts in the 17 eastern states where con 
version was obligatory, may now revert to the 
normal “piece” basis. Price regulation for 
individual boiler parts for repair purposes 
is returned to MPR 188 on sales by manu 
facturers, and to GMPR on sales, unin- 
stalled, by jobbers and dealers. Sales on 
parts when installed are subject to MPR 
251. (2nd Revised Regulation 236.) 


Gum Rosin 


Manufacturers of rosin size (essential in 
the production of most paper) that contains 
gum rosin may add to their maximum prices 
the actual increase in the cost of gum rosin 
between March, 1942, and the date the 
rosin size is sold. (Amendment 70, Revised 
Supplementary Regulation 14.) 


Aluminum 


Ceilings on secondary aluminum ingot 
and aluminum scrap have been generally 
reduced 14¢ a Ib. in an effort to stabilize 
the market for these products now that 
total aluminum production surpasses de- 
mand. This action will have no effect on 
prevailing prices, which have been at or 
below the new ceilings for some time. The 
ruling will insure a stable market for sec 
ondary ingot, which consumers have been 
slow to use in view of the uncertainty about 
the continuance of low prices. Ceilings on 
primary grade ingot, made partly from scrap 
and partly from primary metal, are cut only 
4¢ a Ib. (Amendment 3, Regulation 2.) 


Paperboard Products 


Manufacturers of certain paperboard prod- 
ucts may, in cases of substantial hardship, 
apply for adjustments in their ceiling prices 
A manufacturer is cligible for this relicf if he 
is meeting a military or essential civilian 
need, and if loss of his production and serv- 
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ice would mean that his customer 
have to resort to higher priced 
Amendment 1, Revised Regulation 


Clay Products 


Manufacturers of vitrified clay sew 
and allied products may add actual 
charges to of the maximum 
plant price for sales to government a; 
outside their normal market areas 
manufacturer, who is used to ab 
some of the freight cost, will pay 
maining 5%. This action is to fa 
shipments of these heavy products, 
freight on them has made long-di 
shipment costs prohibitive. (Amendm 
Revised Regulation 206.) 


95% 


Increased Civilian Goods 


Civilians are promised exclusive u f 
some 4,500,000 radio tubes of critical | 
which are scheduled for production in 
first quarter of 1944. . . . WPB'’s order | 
ing production of two-way stretch girdles, 
corsets, and other such garments has 
revoked to allow unrestricted manufa 
of these articles, though problems involved 
in the use of synthetic rubber may 
their production for some months 
The War Food Administration ha 
nounced the release shortly of 1,200,01 
of seedless muscat raisins from the 1942-43 
pack of government-owned stocks. . . . \\ 
men’s and misses’ evening slippers 
men’s patent leather shoes are off the rat 
list, as a result of Amendment 48 to Rat 
Order 17 The production quot 
269,809 units of domestic ice refrigerators 
for the first quarter of 1944 represent 
increase of about 40,000 over permitted pro 
duction in the fourth quarter of 1943, 


Relaxation of Priorities 


Restrictions on the use of copper and 
copper base alloy in renewable electric fuses 
and electrical wiring devices are remo’ 
by WPB’s Order L-161, as amended 
WPB’s Order L-128, as amended, lifts all 
restrictions on chromium and _ nickel used 
in the manufacture of valves for new cn 
gines for the 1944 truck production pro 
gram, though the use of these metal 
replacement parts is still limited. Unlimit 
use of copper in the manutacture of part 
for these same new trucks is authorized 
der WPB Order L-106, as amended 


Other Price Actions 


Effective date for new flat maximum 
prices on imported hard candy has b 
advanced from Dec. 27 to Feb. 15, OPA 
has announced, except on imports shipped 
after Dec. 5 from Mexico, Cuba, or ot! 
countries. . . . Following the recent WPB 
authorization for tea packages in 1-lb. a 
4-lb. sizes, OPA has established maxim 
prices that packers may charge for 
tain blends of teas in these sizes, through 
Amendment 68 to Revised Supplement 
Regulation 14. Cotton hooked rugs 
have been given dollar-and-cents ceili 
for sales to shippers, jobbers, retailers, a1 
consumers, under Amendment 67, Revised 
Supplementary Regulation 14. 
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The shape Of things to come 


0... DAY, we probably shall have such 
unheard-of delicacies as fresh figs from 
the groves of Asia Minor for breakfast. 


In the meantime, it’s a wise U. S. 
citizen who tempers enthusiasm with 
reality concerning when to expect new 
and exciting post-war commodities. 
For food processors and manufacturers 
of consumer goods are today supplying 
both soldier and civilian at win-the- 
war pace, Directly after the war, there 
will be a period of adjustment, with 
varying degrees of change in products 
from pre-war days. Then will come 


the evolution (not revolution) so many 
anticipate. 

For the manufacturer planning post- 
war trade, the important centers of 
population, such as Philadelphia, offer 
the surest road to widespread influence 
in post-war buying. Philadelphia, for 
instance, is one of the outstanding 
markets of the country. And messages 
in one newspaper can establish impor- 
tant buying preferences in this market. 

That newspaper is The Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. The Bulletin goes 
home in this city of homes — is read 


daily by approximately 4 out of 5 
Philadelphia families. Its circulation 
exceeds 600,000 - 
ning newspaper circulation in America, 

It is the leading Philadelphia 


leading 


-is the largest eve- 


newspaper —has been the 
newspaper for 39 consecutive years. 


IN PHILADELPHIA— 
NEARLY EVERYBODY 
READS THE BULLETIN 


Buy more War Stamps from your newspaper boy 


LABOR 


War on Pirates 


Employers who pay black 
market wages to receive special 
attention this year from NWLB; 
enforcement to be stressed. 


Barring such incipient dramatics as 

those promised by the steel wage case 
(BW —Dec.11'43,p112), the National 
War Labor Board hopes to center its 
interest in 1944 on enforcement work. 
Having established prices for labor over 
a wide section of industry, the board 
wants to turn its attention to seeing that 
they are observed. 
@ Black Market Wages—Up to this time, 
the board has cons:dered its main job 
perfecting machinery for processing hun- 
dreds of applications for the adjustment 
of wage schedules in line with the 
President's wage stabilization policy. 
Now it is going out after the “labor 
pirates who deal in black market wages” 
and thus drain labor from their competi- 
tors who live up to the regulations. 

The law provides a number of sanc- 

tions which can be used against black 
market employers. Both civil and crim- 
inal penalties may be invoked. 
@ Deductions Disallowed—Civil penal- 
ties may include disallowance of the 
entire amount of the wage or salary 
affected as a legitimate deduction for in- 
come tax purposes or for determining 
costs or expenses under federal laws in- 
cluding the Emergency Price Control 
Act. ‘The disallowance is retroactive to 
the date of the illegal payment. 

The criminal penalties include a 

$1,000 fine or one year in prison or 
both. NWLB’s enforcement division 
may recommend criminal action to the 
Dept. of Justice, in which event the de- 
partment takes the case to the appropri- 
ate court. 
e@ Findings Are Conclusive—The board 
itself does not impose the sanctions, 
but transmits its findings to the Dept. 
of Justice, to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, or to any other government 
agency concerned. ‘These agencies, 
which must accept NWLB’s findings as 
conclusive in the case of civil penalties, 
must proceed to impose the penalties 
called for by the board. 

Alleged violations of the Wage Sta- 
bilization Act come to the attention of 
the regional offices of NWLB in a 
number of ways. Among these are peri- 
odic inspection and tests checks by 
Wage-Hour Division personnel; infor- 
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mation from competitors, employees, 
and unions; reports from other govern- 
ment agencies and from other sources. 
@ Many Are Settled—The regional War 
Labor Board follows through by corre- 
spondence, conferences, further investi- 
gations by Wage-Hour inspectors, and 
other means. Some cases go no further 
than the investigation stage and are 
closed when no incriminating evidence 
is found. Many are settled by stipula- 
tion when “good faith” findings are 
involved and proper machinery for set- 
tlement is set up. 

Review units attached to the regional 
boards analyze reports from investigators 
and, when facts appear to call for it, 
transmit a record to NWLB’s enforce- 
ment division. Formal enforcement 
hearings before tripartite panels are then 
held. 

@ May Issue Subpoenas—In these hear- 
ings, the board’s enforcement attorney 
prosecutes and may. obtain subpoenas 
for witnesses and documents. ‘The al- 
leged violator may be represented by 
counsel, present oral or written testi- 
mony, and cross-examine. While these 
hearings are relatively informal, court 


JUNIOR WAR PLANT 


Plowing profits back into equipment, 
the Reinforcing Specialties Co. of Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio, and its five youth- 
ful officer-employees, are solidly en- 
gaged in war work. Being given a 
lesson in technique by a foreman 
(above-right) from the Antioch foun- 


procedure is generally followed an 
employer is permitted to take a 
graphic record. 

At the conclusion of the hearing 
board’s attorney and the employc 
given ten days to file suggested fin 
of fact for the panel’s considera 
The panel then meets to make its 
$10n. 

e Competitors Complained—A 
typical example of an employer wh 
into difficulties with NWLB for pa 
wages in excess of those establishe 
the board is the Ace Marine We 
Co. of Brooklyn. 

Numerous complaints of widesp 
labor piracy among welding subcont 
tors in the New York area were recc 
by the New York regional War | 
Board. The Army, Navy, and War S 
ping Administration reported insta: 
where complete stoppage of construc- 
tion and repair work was caused by thie 
shifting of welders from one empl 
to another as a result of continu 
bidding up of wages. 

@ Plus “Travel Pay’—Ace admitted i: 
the hearings that it had failed to appl 
to NWLB for approval of its wag 
schedules. It said it had never heard 
of the Wage Stabilization Act, and it 
admitted paying welders $1.40 an ho 

20¢ over the NWLB-approved rat: 
Above this, Ace welders received an 


dry of General Motors’ Delco-Remy 
division, the children—14 to 16 years 
old—make hardware cloth reinforc« 
ments for casting molds used at th 
foundry. Delco-Remy pays them th 
same prices asked by larger companie 
This fall, because of the high school 
social season, five helpers were hired 
to avoid a production slump. 
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The Ship that was built 
in the Shipping Rooms 


Because so much war material must be delivered on 
strict schedule to many far-distant fields of operation, the 
efficient use of cargo space is supremely important. If 
the cargoes that would ordinarily fill ten ships can be 
stowed into nine, there is a gain of one ship for other 
vital needs. 

This saving of cargo space becomes possible when 
crates, boxes, and cartons are reinforced with Stanley 
Steel Strapping and combined into more efficient ship- 
ping units. Size, bulk, and weight of containers can be 
considerably reduced without sacrifice of protective 
strength. And, since the shipping units are strongly 


braced, much dunnage can be eliminated, with a further 
saving im space. 

Thus, vitally needed ships can be “built” 
ping rooms. 

For shipments by land and air, as well as by sea, Stanley 
Steel Strapping and Car Banding Systems provide depend- 
able protection against damage and waste. The improve- 
ments made possible in shipping are an example of the 
influence all Stanley products have had on the accomp- 
lishments of American industry. Stanley will continue to 
contribute, in the future, to the greater accomplishments 
to come. The Stanley Works, New Britain, Connecticut. 


in the ship- 


LOOK FOR THIS TRADE MARK WHEREVER AMERICA IS BUILDING ANYTHING , oa 


Stanley Hardware — for 
doors, windows, cabinets 
garages, screens, industrial 
and commercial openings. 


Fae ~ ‘ 
Stanley Metal Stam vail 


— formed or deep drawn 
parts made to order. 


Stanley Steel — and 
cold rolled strip steel. vy he 
ard analysis, special analysis 
and alloys. 


Stanley Tools — wood and 
metal working hand tools 
for carpenters, masons, me- 
chanics and hobbyists. 


Stanley C Chemical 
quers, enamels, 
and Japans for ind 
finishing. 


synthet 


Stanley Steel Strapping — 
shipping container reine 
forcement. Car Banding. 
Tools for application 


Gente Electric Tools — 
portable electric drills, ham- 
mers, saws, grinders, metal 
shears and screw drivers. 


PRECISION PARTS 


The worm as turned. 


Precision-machined parts for what it takes 
to destroy the enemy—Ace is turning 
them out by the thousands. (Ace has an 
Axis to grind!) These hardened-steel 
worm-shafts, for example, are part of vital 
radio equipment. The triple-lead worm- 
thread is ground right from the solid 
blank, after hardening. This insures the 
concentricity between the pitch-diameter 
of the worm and the bearing-diameter. 
The bearing-diameter itself is ground to a 
total tolerance of .0003”. 

Since the war began, Ace has been 
supplying America’s outstanding manu- 
facturers with small parts and assemblies 
calling for stamping, machining, heat- 
treating, or grinding. Ace has provided 
not only the industry’s most modern 
equipment, but the skill, the background, 
and the ingenuity to use those machines 
in new ways to improve results, shorten 
schedules, and get the work out. Keep 
Ace up your sleeve for post-war plans. 
Occasional capacity is available for cur- 
rent work. 


Modern equipment . . . modern management. 


ACE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
for Precision Parts 


i oa 


1211 E. ERIE AVE., PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 


extra 20¢ an hour for “travel pay,” a 
euphemism which the panel unani- 
mously found no basis for. 

The board’s panel found the payment 

of wages for the entire period from Oct. 
22 to Nov. 16, in the amount of 
$9,652.09, “illegal, unauthorized, and 
in violation of the law.” However, for 
the purpose of disallowance, only the 
payroll for the week ended Nov. 16 was 
used. This amounted to $2,870.89, and 
that sum has been disallowed from op- 
erating expenses as deductions for in- 
come tax purposes or in applying any 
other government regulation or law. 
@ Fined by Stipulation—Another type 
case is exemplified by the Parker Appli- 
ance Co. of Cleveland which has en- 
tered into a stipulation to accept a fine 
of $50,000 for tax purposes because it 
paid out a retroactive wage increase 
without NWLB approval. 

Last January Parker paid out accumu- 
lated and selective wage increases which 
in some cases dated back to August, 
1942. Previously it had begun to pay a 
new schedule of wages to comply with 
the settlement terms in a dispute involvy- 
ing five A.F.L. unions. 


_@A Decisive Date—The date of the 


wage settlement was decisive in the 
Parker case. NWLB, in order to 
straighten out a multiude of similar 


| wage tangles, had decided that any wage 


increase agreement dated Nov. 7, 1942, 
or before, would be validated, even 
though -its jurisdiction over wages be- 
came effective Oct. 2. The Parker set- 
tlement was agreed on by company and 
union representatives Noy. 8, one day 
after the deadline. 

When approval of the new agreement 
was delayed, Parker decided to go ahead 
and pay the new rates. It was cognizant 
of the penalty possibility but acted to 
avoid what seemed an imminent strike. 
@ Scale Approved, But—-NWLB ap- 
proved Parker's new scale last April, but 
pointedly did not approve the retro- 
active clause. Subsequent negotiations 
between the company and the board re- 
sulted in the $50,000 stipulation. 


JOBS FOR SERVICEMEN 
The A.F.L. Metal Trades Council, 


Portland, Ore., is doing some postwar 
planning of its own. 

To provide jobs for returning service- 
men, the council has set up a Dept. of 
Rehabilitation headed by Lorrin H. An- 
drews, apprentice training specialist, for- 
merly director of within-the-plant train- 
ing for the Electrical Workers Union in 
the Henry J. Kaiser Portland-Vancouver 
shipyards. 

The new department not only will try 
to find work for servicemen in jobs they 
physically can handle, but also will aid 
in their training. 
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Truckers’ Truce 


Southeast drivers bac: 
job, but it took some tough 
ing by NWLB to end 16 
walkout in Atlanta. 


The Southeast, which has bee: 
ing plenty of trouble with union 
and bus drivers—men whose w: 
highly essential to the war effor: 
week saw the end of another st 
16-day walkout of some 800 driy 
protest over delay in receiving a 1 
tive pay increase. 

@ Becomes Bottleneck—Atlanta’s 
became the crux of a truck trans 
tion bottleneck that disrupted ship 
throughout the Southeast when d 
in Memphis, Knoxville, and Nas! 
ended their walkout before 500 At 
drivers submitted to a truce. How 
vital war materials kept moving d 
the strike by union, Army, and op: 
agreement. 

‘Trucking troubles in the Southias 

began last October when A.F.L. drivers 
for companies in six states let 
1,500,000 Ib. of freight pile up at 
ping points while they were out on a 
seven-day strike for higher pay (B\V- 
Oct.23'43,p98). At that time, the driv- 
ers described resumption of work as a 
period of grace, implying that unless pay 
boosts were approved another strike 
would be forthcoming. 
@ Plea for Rate Increase—Since return- 
ing to work, the 500 Atlanta truck line 
employees have had their retroactive 
pay increase approved by Economic Sta 
bilization Director Fred M. Vinson, and 
a request by 19 truck line operators for 
increased rates to offset the wage hike 
has been referred to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

The National War Labor Board's 
trucking commission on Nov. 16 ap- 
proved increases of 3¢ an hour for driv- 
ers and 6¢ an hour for helpers, retroac- 
tive to Mar. 1, and since the truck lines 
asked for a rate increase, the pay like 
could not become effective until ap- 
proved by Vinson. That delay was the 
real basis for the truckers’ second strike 

NWLB, after issuing a back-to-worh 
order, in effect threatened the strikers 
with abrogation of retroactive pay 1- 
creases, loss of union benefits and juris- 
diction, and possible government seizure 
and operation of the 19 major lines in- 
volved, and was on the verge of submit- 
ting the case to President Roosevelt 
@ He Wouldn’t Talk—Also, the board 
ordered the union to show cause at 4 
public hearing why the strikers should 
not return to work, but W. T. Archit, 
Jr., business agent of the A.F.L. Team: 
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ters Union, refused to answer questions 
of board members. 
The hearing adjourned after the 
NWLB pointed out to Archer the 
board’s powers to abrogate any previous 
pay increase it had granted, to take away 
from the union the checkoff plan and | 
other accrued benefits, and to freeze 
present pay scales and working condi 
tions under government seizure. 
Shortly afterward the truckers voted 
to return to work. 
During the 16-day strike, hundreds of | 
carloads of freight were tied up in At 
lanta. The Railroad Retirement Board 
tried to hire 500 extra workers to move 
the shipments, much of which were vital 
war materials. The strike brought an 
extra burden to rail shipments in the 
area. 
e Bus Strike Ends—On the same day 
that the truckers voted to resume work, | 
a 24-day revolt of an estimated 700 | 
drivers and maintenance employees of | 
Southeastern Greyhound Lines came to | 
an end after paralyzing traffic on this 
major bus line. The bus employces will | 
ask NWLB to reconsider its decision on | 
their wage contract, since they claim it | 
contains inequities in certain categories 
The bus strike started in Birrningham 
and quickly spread to Atlanta, Jackson- | } ¢ 
ville. Mobile. Chattanooga, Knoxville, | sicd ; Check into how GAS equipmént, 
and Nashville. . drafted for war, is being improved 


for peace! 


Workers Share 


Wolverine Tube announces 
profit-sharing plan, subject to | 
NWLB approval, based on size World War II, by its pressure for improved equipment for postw 


’ Ss " 
of stockholders dividends. greater volume and constantly The advances gained will 
higher quality of armaments, has a bearing on practically every 


Announcement of a_ profit-sharing proved the value of thorough re- field where heat is used in m: 
plan for employees based on  stock- search on the part of the Gas _ ufacturing 
holder dividends featured dedication ~~ 
ceremonies at a new plant of the 
Wolverine Tube division of Calumet & 
Hecla Consolidated Copper Co. at De- | knowledge hitherto acquired. The are making plans for postwa 
troit late in December. result is a series of developments _ business. 

the plan has just been approved by which make Gas more efficient in Ask your Gas company to g 
the regional War Labor Board, one of 
the few cases in which a special bonus 
award arrangement has met WLB’s 
quirements. 

All employees, from janitors up to the 


seneral manz ill participate equ: RIC ; : 
general manager, will participate equally AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


in the profit sharing. Whenever a divi ‘ 
dend on C.&H. stock is declared by the INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL GAS SECTION 
company’s directors, an amount equal to | 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


the dividend on 50 shares of stock will | 
be disbursed to each employee. P. 

Che plan will be retroactive to Sept 
| if approved by NWLB, which would LS 
give the over 1,000 workers of the tube 70 
division two quarterly profit-sharing pay- | TH. ENO 1S | 
ments, based on dividends of 20¢ each E 7 
paid in September and December, or FOR ALL | 
; INDUSTRIAL HEATING | 
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industry. For today new tech- It will pay you to learn 
niques have been evolved to apply these advances now, while 


many important fields. you full information on thos 
That means—not only better techniques which could affect 
results for war production—but your own business. 


\ 


ICTORY BEGINS 
ON PAPER 


The materiel of war, like the 
Declaration which first proclaimed 
us free, begins—simply and clear- 
ly—on paper! ... Before a sub- 
machine gun can spray its death, 
it must first find life—on paper! 

Hamilton Papers are, of course, 
at war... and the Hamilton mills 
at Miquon, near Philadelphia, are 
producing untiringly for our 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Air Forces, for our Government, 
and for our war industries. Nor 
are they neglecting the war-time 
needs of private enterprise. To 
the fullest extent of our resources, 
Hamilton Papers are being made 
for you. 

Specify Hamilton Papers with 
every assurance that Hamilton 
merchants the nation over will do 
what they can to meet your needs 
for “good papers for good 
business.” 

W.C. Hamilton&Sons, Miquon, 
Montgomery County, Pennsyl- 
vania. .. . Offices in Chicago, New 
York, and San Francisco. 


HAMILTON 
PAPERS 


$20 per employee, figured on the basis 
of hypothetical holdings of 50 shares 
apiece. 
@ Workers Pleased—The plan was an- 
nounced to a pleased group of workers 
by Alex MacDonald, head of the Wol- 
verine Tube divison of U.A.W. Local 
174, and was confirmed by O. Z. 
Klopsch, general manager of the plant. 
Workers found a fairly steady record 
of dividend disbursements to bolster 
their expectations of profit-sharing 
checks. C.&H. declared a 1943 divi- 
dend total of 85 cents per share, equiva- 
lent to profit-sharing pay of $42.50 per 
employee during the year; dividends 
have been paid every year since 1935. 
@ It’s Not Guaranteed—It was explained 
that the declaration and amounts of 
dividends depend on the profit showings 
of the firm, and therefore profit-sharing 
ayments are not guaranteed by instal- 
ation of the plan. 


Willow Run Eases 


Ford’s bomber plant gets 
choosy in hiring as manpower 
goal nears; production reported 
on schedule now. 


Willow Run stands on the threshold 
of its manpower requirements goal. The 
situation has eased to the point where 
Ford’s giant bomber plant is beginning 
to be choosy about the people it hires, 
and about the caliber of work they do. 
@ On Schedule Today—As late as last 
fall, Willow Run was still bothered by 
insufficient help (BW—Oct.9'43,p17). It 
now appears evident that the plant was 
then on the shoulder of the hill it had 
been laboriously climbing since before 
Pearl Harbor. Operations today are on 
schedule (flyaways are well over 1,000 
for the past twelve months, and will 
multiply that figure during 1944), and 
employment is nearing maximum re- 
quirements. ; 

Several factors contribute to this 
change at Willow Run. Most important 
is the decentralizing of manufacturin 
operations; next, perhaps, is the typica 
reducing pattern of manpower require- 
ments as the bugs of a production job 
are ironed out. 

@ Floaters Are Out—The end results are 
notable in at least two employment 
situations. First, few women are being 
hired; no person is hired unless he gives 
evidence of ability to do the job. The 
incompetent floater, welcomed last sum- 
mer, if only as a stopgap, is out now. 

Second, unsatisfactory workers are be- 
ing dropped; chronic absentees are be- 
ing laid off or = dismissal notice. 
A year ago, Ford officials predicted the 


day would come when they wo 

able to weed out their force a 

a better job; only now has this | 
possible, 

@ Men, Machines Balance-—Labo 
ciency first came into sight last si 

after the decision to decentralizc 

at Willow Run. Manufacturing . 
tions were moved out of the pl 
rapidly as possible (BW—May1’43 

but workers were not transferred 

with the jobs. Instead, they we: 

on other operations; and the prop: 

of men to machines and produ 
lines began slowly to come into ba! 

e Subcontracting Does Job—| 
more than a half-year later, about 

of the manufacturing work original 
cated in the plant has been farme: 
—machines, fixtures, materials and all, 
The subcontracted jobs, awarded on ; 
regular bid basis, run all the way from 
little struts to one section so large that 
a special door had to be cut through 
the wall near a receiving dock to pass it 
onto the assembly floor. By that means, 
Ford has probably reduced last winter's 
need for an employment total of about 
100,000 workers to around half that 
number today. 

Better operating efficiency, too, has 

been a factor. As the workers became 
trained and more accustomed to their 
jobs, and as materials and subassemblies 
began to flow in normal order, the man- 
output rate began to climb until today 
it stands at what WPB reports as one 
of the best levels in the nation’s air- 
craft plants. 
@ Foremen Walk Out—But there are 
still problems. One cropped up a few 
days before Christmas, when close to 
2,000 foremen on two shifts walked out 
in an attempt by the Foreman’s Assn. 
of America (BW—Apr.17’43,p102) to 
settle a grievance raised by the docking 
of 44 hours pay from one supervisor 
who devoted that time to investigating 
complaints of other foremen, a proce- 
dure which the management said was 
unauthorized. 

Production moved on schedule with- 
out the supervisors during the first day 
of the strike. The second day, however, 
operations began to be seriously im- 
paired. President Robert H. Keys of 
the F.A.A. declared that unless a satis- 
factory settlement was reached—belict 
was that he was more interested in bar- 
gaining rights than in the announced 
issues of the strike—the tieup might 
spread to other Ford plants. 

e@ Back to Normal—At this critical mo- 
ment, a settlement was reached, terms 
of which were confidential. Best indica 
tions were that the air forces had 
stepped in and laid down the law in no 


uncertain terms. But there was no con- 
firmation of that hypothesis or any 


other. 
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Mine Union Wins 


C.1.O. group carries four 
elections in organizing drive to 
Jincrease strength before peace 
‘brings retrenchment. 


In a determined drive to expand its 
me! nbe rship and increase its bargaining 
igth before postwar retrenchment 

, cots into the mining industry, C.1.0.’s 

inc, Mill & Smelter Workers Union 
has chalked up four major victories in 
i collective bargaining polls during the 
Bm past few weeks. 

te Where They Have Won—Iwo of 
Bien are in mines operated by the 

} world’s largest nickel and lead concerns, 
) |nternational Nickel Co. and St. Joseph 

Lead Co.; one in Parker White-Metal 

a& Machine Co.’s die castings plant; and 

ithe fourth in the big Denver (Colo.) 

© Ordnance Co., operated by Remington 
i Arms. 

» Indications are that M.M.&S.W. will, 
) by default, also get bargaining rights in 
Utah Copper Co., unit of Kennecott 
= Copper Corp., leading world copper 

§ producer. 


fe The Sudbury Vote—After a hectic| “oe IS THE SPIRIT OF THE GAY'90's 


three years of organizing (BW—Oct.9 
543, p58), M.M.&S.W. last week won an REFLECTED IN YOUR CRANES? 


election in International Nickel’s Sud- The use of obsolete 

Pbury (Ont.) plant. Vote was 6,913 for crane equipment is an ill- 

|\M.M.&S.W., 1,187 for an unaffiliated advised extravagance- 

Hunion, and 675 for no union. especially today when 

| The Sudbury mine employs some manpower must be used 
| 12,000 workers, 2,000 short of the num- efficiently. Excessive main- 

iber needed fully to use Inco’s war-ex- tenance can be avoided 
| panded production facilities. The mine’s by using modern quiet-, 
output has dropped 10% in recent running Whiting Cranes. 
months because of labor shortages, but 
Inco’s total production is expected to ae . - 

approximate la fast ear’s all-time high. 

proximate last year's alltime high. | Koy etfyefent materials handling 
(Ont.) plant a couple of months ago Whiting Cranes have continuously been built to the highest 
picked M.M.&S.W. to represent them | standards of quality, even through the most critical period of 

by a vote of 997 to 228. : , i i 
the recent emergency. With today’s enlarged production facil- 


vagy. Results—At St. Joseph Lead weg , : 

Co.'s Crystal City (Mo.) mine, em-| ities, increasing use can be made of herringbone gears, rotat- 

ployees voted last week for M.M.&S.W.| ing axle bearings, and other construction features that mean 

1,981 to 750 in a National Labor Rela-| quiet, smooth-running performance and long life. Whiting 

ne beg: Po saa a Cranes are engineered to do the required work with the 

election at Parker White Metal’s Erie | 1OW&St Power factor—and guaranteed to give satisfactory per- 
formance. Discuss your needs with a Whiting repre- 


(Pa.) die castings plant. < y ; Pee ‘ 
In a runoff election held recently, ‘¢ sentative. Whiting Corporation, 15661 Lathrop 


54.5% of production and maintenance \@ Ave., Harvey, Illinois. 
( Builders of 


workers in the Denver small arms am- 

munition plant operated by Remington : 

Arms voted to have Local 611 of “oy 
M.M.&S.W. represent them in collec- << TRAVELING 
tive bargaining. Only 69.5% of the CRANES 
cligible workers cast ballots. In previous for nearly 


clections at the plant, railroad workers EOeRPOGORAT Ii | 60 years 


own the Brotherhood of Railway 
ainmen as agent, and electrical work- CRANES and PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT for FOUNDRIES. METALWORKING. AIRCRAFT. and 
CHEMICAL PLANTS © SERVICE EQUIPMENT for RAILROADS. BUSES. and AIRLINES 
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ers the A.F.L.’s International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. 

e Tamer, But Still Tough—Ballot boxes 
have superseded the rifles and dynamite 
used as organizational weapons in the 
early days of western mining— some of 
the most bloody fracases in labor history 
took place around the turn of the cen- 
tury between the western mine owners 
and the first miners’ union, Western 
Federation of Miners, which was under 
1.W.W. influence. But that the argu- 
ments are still vigorous is attested in the 
current wranglings at Kennecott’s Utah 
Copper Co. 

NLRB held three different elections 

at the company’s Bingham Canyon and 
Garfield mines before a majority of the 
workers settled on an independent 
union, as against the M.M.&S.W. and 
another independent. No sooner was 
the last election over than NLRB dis- 
established the winner and the other in- 
dependent as being company unions. 
After losing an appeal to the circuit 
court to set aside the disestablishment 
ruling, Utah Copper started proceedings 
to take the case to the Supreme Court. 
If the Supreme Court turns down the 
appeal, only M.M.&S.W. will be left in 
the running. 
@ Pay Rise Weighed—On application of 
the C.1.O. union, Nonferrous Metals 
Commission has been holding hearings 
on increasing pay scales up to $2.50 a 
day in the Bingham Canyon and Gar- 
field mines. 


STORM CENTER 


Conflict between labor relations and 
public relations came to a boil last 
week in Atlanta. It started several 
weeks ago when Bell Aircraft—with 
appropriate fanfare—hired Mrs. Helen 
D. Longstreet (right), widow of Gen. 
Longstreet of Confederate 
fame, to work in its Atlanta bomber 
plant as a riveter. Mrs. Longstreet, 
who married the general in 1897 when 
she was a young woman, even landed 
on a nation-wide radio program as 
guest star. Now the publicity has 
backfired. Local newspapers are play- 
ing up stories that Bell is trying to 
ease her out by the device of inducing 
her to seek a departmental transfer 
which would involve a medical exam- 
ination that was waived when she was 
originally hired, the examination to 
provide the desired “out.” Mean- 
while, the C.I.O., smarting under the 
widow’s terse remarks about unions, 
openly accuses the company of hir- 


James 


Mexicans on Job 


They work on U.S. farms, 
railroads, even in plane plants, 
as nondiscrimination agreement 
eases ticklish situation. 


Race antagonisms, which flared with 
last summer's zoot suit riots, tempo- 
rarily threw a wrench into the plans for 
importing Mexican workers to relieve 
the West’s and Southwest’s acute man- 

wer shortage (BW-Jul.31’43,p85). 
Now, through a _ no-discrimination 
agreement between the Mexican and 
United States governments, a steady in- 
flux of Mexican workers is again com- 
ing into this country. 

e They Arrive by ‘Trainload—Mexican 
workers are arriving, 800 at a clip in 
special trainloads, on a six-month con- 
tract arrangement. Some 85,000 .of 
them have come in since last May. 
They are guaranteed no discrimination 
because of race, equal pay with U. S. 
citizens doing similar work, equal ac- 
commodations, round-trip — transporta- 


tion, and subsistence en route. Renewals 
of contracts, of which there are many, 
must be approved by both the worker 
and the Mexican government before be- 
coming effective. 

Recruitment offices in Mexico City 
handle the details of health examina- 


ing Mrs. Longstreet purely for reasons 
of publicity. Gracious but firm, Mrs. 
Longstreet refuses to budge, threatens 
to bring suit against the C.1.O. for a 
published attack on her. 


tion, clearance through in 
authorities, and ration book 
ments. 


@ Working on the Railroads— 
the Mexican workers are in ag 
although some 15,000 of them 
ployed by railroad companies 
mon laborers in track mai 
work (BW-Sep.1143,p19). 
Applications for employment «» \| 
icans in war plants are being 
rapidly through the Army’s 
Security Division, which must 
each alien applicant for war wo 
he is hired. 
e@ In Aircraft Plant, Too—Most 
signs of improved relations are 
Texas, which has had a hecti: 
with its Mexican residents. ‘| 
there have probably grown out 
nationalistic conflicts dating fro, + : 
time ‘Texas was under Mexican 1 
from the state’s Jim Crow Negr 
tion. Emphasizing a tum t 
peaceable relations was recent nm 


RE ee ti oe eR EN 


North American Aviation, Inc 
Dallas (Tex.) plant is now taking o 
Mexican workers. 


Last August, when an emissar Fi 
‘Texas’ labor department went s! 9 2 
south of the border for additiona . 
ers for the state’s farms and fact 7 
Mexico’s foreign minister, F zeq) Py & 
dilla, flatly refused to permit M i 
to work in a state—or, for that ter, 
in a country—where  discriminat 4 


against them was rife. 


@ Gevernor Got Results—Goy. Col 4 
Stevenson's promises of remedial action | I 
have now resulted in the setting fim If 
a ‘Texas Good Neighbor Comm ‘sion, [iNew 
made up of leading Texan educators, 
state officials, and labor leaders. The edi 
University of Texas Radio IH pthec 
has two friendship programs weekly pone | 
beamed to Latin America. my y 
pin th 
CALL ON G.M. AND FORD D He : 
. - 
An open letter from T. K. Qu 7 wa 
who heads WPB’s War Producti ion 
Drive, to Henry Ford and Alfred P B have 
Sloan, calling on them to establish labor. I You 
management committees in Ford and BR pou 
General Motors plants made the lead & ‘ 
ing story in this week’s issue of the —* 
C.1.0. News but accomplished little like ; 
else. Quinn’s appeal for using the lat said. 
management cooperation plan to in- A 
prove morale drew a statement from = 
Sloan that G.M. stands on its record, Bip 
which reflects the morale of its orga 
zation. was 
The two automobile companic Was : 
prominent in that section of industry Engl 
which feels there are few benefits 3 I BR deco 
cooperative plant committees. Clos “a8 


4,000 other war plants, however, a 
taken the opposite view and have func 
tioning committees. 
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I pwn’ like it very much... 

It seemed to be the afternoon of 
) New Year’s Day. I had put out the 
| eggnog bowl and all the goblets on 
| the center table, when I heard some- 
“one come in. And there stood Jim, 
"my younger son, in the Marines! Out 
in the Pacific a good year and a half! 
B He sure looked fine, and had new 
 sergeant’s chevrons. 


> 


i an 0 A Nea kp Ca DTI A aide tl es ROE 


at" 


» “Why, Jim,” I said, “you should 

Shave let us know! How long—but say! 

Your mother will be pleased!” I 
couldn’t believe my eyes. 

And Jimshook hands, embarrassed 
like a boy. “Short furlough, dad,” he 
said. “Off tomorrow night.” 

And then I saw his friends, two 
boys who grew up on our quiet street. 
Bill had got himself engaged to Julie, 
my older girl, on his last leave; Bill 
was a Fortress pilot, come back from 
England with a captain’s bars and 
decorations on his chest! And Ollie— 
he was Jim’s closest pal—was there. 


ee 


They looked so well! I wanted to see 


Julie’s face when she saw Bill! 


Then Jim filled up three goblets, 
passed ’em round. “‘Well, here’s to all 
the New Years,” Jim said solemnly. 
The others drank as solemnly. 

Jim started up the stairs to find 
his mother. People started coming in. 
I didn’t see the three of them again. 
Then everything got muzzy, as it does 
in dreams. And I woke up... 

The fact that Jim was home again 
had me excited . . . Then I remembered, 
sick at heart... 

Our Fim was killed at Guadal, in 
September, °42. Bill’s Fortress caught on 


fire over Regehsburg, last August; nobody 


bailed out. Ollie was missing when the 
Hornet sank... 


I can’r stop thinking of Jim’s 
toast, how solemn those three were 
... “To all the New Years”. . . The 
New Years they won’t have, but 
earned for all the rest of us. It seems a 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 
Originators of Metered Mail, the world’s largest manufacturers of Postage Meters, 
which print postage for business mail . . . now devoted exclusively to war production. 


‘I had a dream the other night...” 


lot to ask from kids. An awful lot, but 
they deliver. 

Sure, I'll admit it—I’ve been sore 
at times, the way this war is being 


run... atall the damn dumb things 
that make it cost so much. And bonds 
on top of taxes hurts like pulling teeth. 
But money—hell! I couldn’t put a 
price on Jim, or anybody’s boy. On 
“all the New Years” yet to come, on 
children not yet born! 

I get burned, too, at all the idle 
threats of strikes, because of the ‘‘cost 
of living.” The cost of dying’s fifty 
bucks a month; the lists of dead get 
longer every day. Ask the dead how 
much we owe them! Ask the living 
how they feel when we hold privilege 
dearer than their sacrifice! Who gets 
how much, for what, is unimportant. 
How much how many give—is every- 
thing. Each day the war goes on we 
lose more than we ever can afford. 
fast! So all of 


us Can start to live again! 
Yee 


Let’s get the job done 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


MARKETING 


Signals Off! 


S.M.U. grid hero turned 
trust buster has dusted off Texas’ 
unused antitrust law and stirred 
trouble for business men. 


live years ago, the State of Texas 
clected a new attorney general, youthful 
Gerald C. Mann, at that time known 
chiefly tor his fast work on the football 
ficld. Playing for Southern Methodist 
University, he was one of the best quar- 
terbacks southwest football ever turned 
out. 

But Mann, who has his eye on the 

‘Texas governorship, soon proved that 
he had stayed awake in his law classes 
and that generalship could be used in 
the attorney general’s department as 
well as on the gridiron. 
@ Unpleasant Surprise—One of his first 
jobs was to revitalize enforcement of the 
state’s antitrust laws by taking on the 
companies—big and little—that he con- 
tended were in violation. And business 
men, who had become used to ignoring 
state antitrust laws as more or less mean- 
ingless statutes, got an unpleasant sur- 
prise. 

For Mann didn’t sidestep when he 

tackled this issue. The list of firms he 
took to task is rather impressive: Ford 
Motor Co., seven nationally known dis- 
tilleries, the big cement companies, sev- 
eral major milk distributors, buyers and 
sellers of rice, lumber companies, cotton 
oil mills, and even beauty and barber 
shop supply firms. 
@ Million-Dollar Success—He was suc- 
cessful. Since January, 1939, Texas has 
collected approximately $1,000,000 in 
statutory penalties, and the defendants 
have been enjoined from antitrust vio- 
lations. 

Most of these cases have been settled 

out of court with the defendants main- 
taining a denial of any illegal conduct 
on their part, although agreeing to pen- 
alties and injunction. 
e@ Cement Companies Paid—One of the 
more notable of Mann’s antitrust ac- 
tions was against several major cement 
companies. He contended that these 
firms fixed prices by agreement and fur- 
ther lessened competition by adopting 
the same policies and contracts. These 
cases were settled out of court for $500,- 
000, and an injunction was issued for- 
bidding future violations of the anti- 
trust laws. 

Another price-fixing case, involving 
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the distilleries, resulted in the collection 
of statutory penalties totaling $328,- 
250. The defendants were enjoined 
from similar future combinations. 

e Milk Case Settled—A case involving 
agreements between retailers and dis- 
tributors was the suit against several 
major Dallas milk distributors. They, 
too, settled out of court, paying $27,- 
250 on Mann’s contention that they 
fixed prices. 

The attorney general continued his 
campaign and was successful in his 
antitrust actions against several beauty 
and barber supply companies in Hous- 
ton, certain lumber companies in Ama- 
rillo, retail beer dealers in Wichita 
Falls, some automobile dealers in Hous- 
ton, and numerous rice brokers. 

@Oil Mills Prosecuted—Two suits 
which attracted wide interest were 
those filed against several cotton oil 
mills operating in Texas. In each suit 


it is alleged that the firms made agree- 
ments dividing Texas into three zones 
and limiting the operations of each to 


BLAMED IN FISH STRIKE 


OPA’s Chester Bowles is on the re- 
ceiving end of a lot of public cussing, 
some justified and some not. But the 
current strike of 1,900 New England 
fishermen, which has taken some 
1,000,000 Ib. daily of unrationed fish 
off consumers’ tables, can be lard di- 


one designated zone. The st 

that one group of northern a] 
operators agreed to pool and . 
money to buy competitors’ I 
ticularly independents, and 

them. Some of the defend 
settled for $50,000 penalti 

suits against others of them 
pending. 

Mann’s antitrust suit aga 
Motor Co. is still in the court 
contends that the Ford com) 
in restraint of trade by contro 
prices and by sales and territ 
strictions after title has pass 
dealer. He attacked the Fi 
agreement contract in particul 
Nov.6'43,p104). 

e@ Legal Hurdles—This suit | 
passed the demurrer stage. I) ‘ 
the state has amended its petit 
each time the court has ruled 
cause of action had been est 
The state refused to amend a 
fifth amended petition was stric} 
the Court of Civil Appeals, in 
ing the case, ruled that each of _ 
petitions had alleged a cause of 4 
that the sales agreement contrac: 
face showed a violation of the a 
laws as contended by the stat« 


rhy 


rectly at OPA’s door. The fisher 
are striking because they claim OPA» 
enforcing ceiling prices on fish 
they come off the boat but is not 
tively controlling retail sales p1 
Dealers, on the other hand, clain 
they are the ones who are | 
squeezed between Jax enforc« 
on fishermen and rigid retail ceiling’. 


"Do 


thot 
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“Why shouldn't I 
buy it? 
I’ve got the 
money!” 


Sure you’ve got the money. So have lots of us. And 
yesterday it was all ours, to spend as we darn well 
pleased. But not today. Today it isn’t ours alone. 


What do you mean, it isn’t mine?”’ 


It isn’t yours to spend as you like. None of us can spend as we 
like today. Not if we want prices to stay down. There just 
aren’t as many things to buy as there are dollars to spend. If 
we all start scrambling to buy everything in sight, prices can 
kite to hell-’n’-gone. 


You think I can really keep prices down?"’ 


If you don’t, who will? Uncle Sam can’t do it alone. Every 
time you refuse to buy something you don’t need, every time 
you refuse to pay more than the ceiling price, every time you 
shun a black market, you’re helping to keep prices down. 


"But I thought the government puta 
ceiling on prices.”’ 


You're right, a price ceiling for your protection. And it’s up 
to you to pay no more than the ceiling price. If you do, 
you're party to a black market deal. And black markets not 
only boost prices—they cause shortages. 


"Doesn’t rationing take care of shortages?”’ 


Your ration coupons will—if you use them wisely. Don’t 
spend them unless you have to. Your ration book merely 
sets a limit on your purchases. Every coupon you don’t use 
today means that much more for you—and everybody else 
—to share tomorrow. 


**Then what do you want me to do 


with my money?” 


Save it! Put it in the bank! Put it in life insurance! Pay off 
old debts and don’t make new ones. Buy and hold War 
Bonds. Then your money can’t force prices up. But it can 
speed the winning of the war. It can build a prosperous 
nation for you, your children, and our soldiers, who deserve 
a stable America to come home to. Keep your dollars out 
of circulation and they'll keep prices down. The government 
is helping—with taxes. 


**Now wait! How do taxes help 


keep prices down?”’ 


We've got to pay for this war sooner or later. It’s easier and 
cheaper to pay as we go. And it’s better to pay more taxes 
NOW — while we’ve got the extra money to do it. Every 
dollar put into taxes means a dollar less to boost prices. So 


Use it up... Wear it out... WELP 
Make it do...Or do without wee 


United States war message prepared by the War Advertising Council, approved by the Office of War Information, and contributed by the Magazine Publishers of Ameria 


court sustained every contention made 
by the state. 

Although the Texas Supreme Court 

affirmed the opinion of the Court of 
Civil Appeals that a cause of action had 
been alleged, the higher court ruled 
that the sales agreement contract itself 
did not violate the antitrust laws. 
e Implements Service Program—The 
Supreme Court’s interpretation of the 
Ford sales agreement contract included 
these highlights: 

(1) The provision that a dealer who may 
have only one place of business merely car- 
ries forth an established and _ satisfactory 
SCTVICC program 

(2) Wording of the portion concerning 
price determination prevented the contract 
on its face from being in violation. 

(3) The service commission plan was not 
a restriction of territory to Ford dealers. 

(+) The contract provisions dealing with 
replacement parts do not constitute a gen- 
eral restriction. _ 

In a motion for rehearing, Mann 
attacked this interpretation by these 
counterclaims: 

(1) That the Supreme Court decision 
establishes a principle previously rejected by 
the ‘Texas Legislature; that is, the doctrine of 
the Fair ‘Trade Act which gives a right to the 
manufacturer to fix the minimum price of 
his product 

(2) That the service commission does 
affect the price, since a dealer selling out- 
side his territory will have to include this 
$30 charge in his quoted price. 

(3) That tbe effect of the restriction on 
the use of Ford replacement parts, even as 
construed by the court, is to lessen compe- 
tition 

This motion for rehearing is still 
pending before the Supreme Court. 


Paper Cut Easier 


That 25% slash isn’t as 
tough as it seems; it embraces 
previous reductions. Circulation 
and advertising are nicked. 


That long expected paper cut— 

roughly 25% from 1941-42 levels—for 
all publishers isn’t as tough as it seems, 
for it includes cuts of 10% and 20% 
imposed last year on magazines and 
newspapers respectively—and it is in ac- 
cord with recommendations of WPB’s 
various publishing and printing advisory 
committees. 
@ Tougher on Dailies—Considering last 
year’s cuts, the new one means a reduc- 
tion of only about 64% for newspapers 
and 174% for magazines. But it will 
be a bit tougher than that on the dailies, 
because generally they didn’t make the 
first 10% cut last year, and that’s why 
WPB imposed two additional 5% 
slashes. 

Small papers won’t be hit as hard as 

the big ones since all allocations are on 
a sliding scale, with consumers of lowest 
tonnage taking no cut whatever. 
@ Smaller Magazines?—While magazines 
adjusted to last year’s 10% cut by using 
lighter weight stock, narrower margins, 
smaller type, and such, the more drastic 
1944 cut promises to bring forth smaller 
books—perhaps even curtailed circula- 
tion. 

The Hearst magazines already have 
announced that no new subscriptions 


While Attorney General Gerald C. 
Mann of ‘Texas has been busily en- 
gaged in enforcing the state’s anti- 
trust laws, he hasn't forgotten the 
Chain Store ‘T'ax Act. 

Suits have been filed against a 
number of large oil companies oper- 
ating in Texas to recover taxes al- 
legedly due under the chain store 
law, which requires that the operator 
of a store or mercantile establishment 
secure a license and pay a license fee. 
Judgments have been obtained in 
some of these suits, and others are 
pending. 

As far as the oil companies are con- 
cerned, the contention has been over 
an exclusion in the act for places sell- 
ing petroleum products. Mann con- 
tended that company service stations 
were not embraced within the exclu- 
sion since the stations sold auto ac- 
cessories or other commodities in ad- 
dition to petroleum products. (The 


Texas Chain Stores Under Fire 


exclusion was amended later to em- 
brace only those stations 75% of 
whose gross sales are in gasoline and 
oil.) 

Texas can find a precedent for its 
chain store tax actions in Colorado, 
one of the 19 states which in 1942 
had a tax of this type. Colorado made 
its first move in the automobile field 
by successful proceedings against 
Gamble-Skogmo Co. (BW—Jun.3’39, 
pl4). This was followed by an un- 
successful case against Ford Motor 
Co., in which the court held that 
each Ford dealet operated independ- 
ently (BW—Feb.17’40,p33). 

is case attracted interest at the 
time, particularly in the states with 
chain store taxes on their books. If 
Mann can make his cases stick in 
Texas, he will provide a double- 
barreled example—chain store tax col- 
lection and antitrust prosecution—for 
the edification of other states. 


will be accepted. And as for n De 
they proved last month tha th 
is impossible. Following the lc | of 
Miami Herald (BW—Dec.] 

the Chicago Daily News 

abandoned advertising—for th: 
weeks of the year. 

@ Printers Cut, Too—Book 
and commercial printers will | 
in line with those of magaz 
newspapers up to 25% of 194 
and magazines), or of 1941 (pri 
newspapers). 


Hang the Cost 


That was retailers’ slogar 
in final pre-Christmas rush to 
sell at any price when patrons}. 
sniffed at ersatz merchandise. } 


Climax of the Christmas : 
season last week was a scramble by store 
to unload “Victory lines” of consume: 
goods and toys—principally the latte 
(BW—Dec.25'43,p22). Advertisement 
and cut-price markings on the counte: 
revealed attempts to sell such items re. 
gardless. Back of the stampede was the 
realization that appeals to patriotism 
had failed to blind the public’s critical 
sense. 

The stores don’t want to put the re 
jects back in their warehouses since they 
know that once better merchandise i 
available, nobody will waste time look- 
ing at the wartime substitutes. 

e@ Sell at Any Price—In New Yor 
Macy’s led the retail parade with cut 
price sales of Christmas stuff advertised 


as early as Dec. 19. Other stores chimed BTR: 
in, and by the middle of the weck, the Biicem 
orders went out to “sell ’em at aw & proc 
rice. 

By Thursday Gimbel’s “great toy - 
clearance” had become almost typical N 
This store offered $108,000 of its Christ ijbut 
mas wares for $56,000. Wooden toys, for : 
such as wagons, scooters, machine guns, Hijagai 
ships, were cut with special empliasi Bi 
Other cities reported similar condition iiees 
and sales. 

e Customers Were Cautious—Retailcs BR * 
face the immediate future with misgi Be" 
ings. They realize now that consumer, TI 
even when their pockets are bursting Hijkeep 
with money, still retain a sense of dix Hslab: 
crimination. In many instances, buys Hrollix 
registered irritation at attempts )y used 
tailers to unload goods that had bec” Bij, he 
refused in other years or new merchat Hi roys, 
dise woefully deficient in quality. actu: 


Store executives expect a flood of t¢ 
turns and exchanges from the scason 
P past. They point out that al! wer 

andicapped by shortages of efficient 


salespeople as well as shortages of good 
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TEAKETTLES, roasters, percolators, pans .. . and 
“semi-finished materials for many other peace-time 
}products . . . were made in the big New Kensington 


plant of Aluminum Company of America. 


Now, at New Kensington, no civilian goods... . 
but they’re still making sheets, tubes and shapes 
for airplanes . . . all to speed the day when they can 
Sagain make percolators and roasters. 


But whether it’s products for the kitchen or the 
clouds, Atcoa uses a fleet of twenty-six Trailers 
.. all Fruehaufs ... to help keep material flowing 
smoothly through the various divisions of the plant. 


These Fruehaufs do many different tasks, in 
keeping with their versatility. For one, they “shuttle” 
slabs and ingots from the pre-heating plant to the 
rolling plant. “Shuttling” means that one truck is 
used to handle two or more Trailers. While one Trailer 
is being loaded and a second unloaded, the truck is en 
route with a third Trailer. One power unit and driver 
actually take the place of two or more ordinary trucks 


stack them up against your own records? 


If you aren't using truck transportation, hove you ever 
challenged your shipping costs and over-all efficiency 

powe' with the job that professional haulers can do for you? 
Jos Why not at least get the facts from a motor corrier and 
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HELP ALCOA MAKE THESE \z, 
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. . a mighty important conservation of manpower, 
equipment, tires and gasoline. 


Trailer loads range up to 12 tons in weight, yet 
they’re pulled by 1-14 to 3-ton trucks .. . because 
any truck can pull a far bigger load than it is de- 
signed to carry. And besides this economy and 
efficiency, remember the “shuttle” system . .. which 
enables ALcoa to use its twenty-six Fruehauf 
Trailers with only ten trucks to pull them. 


Thousands of companies in more than 100 lines 
of business have found that Trailers do work which 
can’t be handled as well, if at all, by any other 
method. America could not get along without them. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY @ DETROIT, MICH. 


Service in All Principal Cities 


BUY 
WAR BONDS 


TODAY! rRUEHAUF 


ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION . 


For 100-watt 
Lamps 


BAwiset 
ANNOYING 
* BLINK 


with the 


r GE 


Walch Dog 


For 40-watt 
Lamps 


Blinking dead 


fluorescent lamps can become a great 


flickering of 


and 


source of irritation to busy war-workers. 
Such undesirable lighting conditions 
decrease efficiency, increase errors and 
cause unnecessary strain on workers’ 
eyes and nerves. To banish annoying 
blink immediately and positively, Gen- 
eral Electric offers its popular line of 


G-E Watch Dog Fluorescent Starters. 


When a lamp reaches the end of its 
useful life, blinking and flickering start 
but the Watch Dog stops ’em cold! This 
manual reset starter cuts itself out of the 
circuit by eliminating all flow of current. 
And that’s not all—dead lamps are pre- 
vented from being started needlessly, 
current is saved, ballast is safeguarded 
and starter life is prolonged. In short, 


maintenance time is substantially de- 


creased. 


Do you want to 
know how to use 
fluorescent acces- 
sories for best light- 
ing results? Write 
for the new G-E 
Fluorescent Acces- 
sories Catalog. Send 
your request to 
Section G143-102, 
Appliance and 
Merchandise 
Dept., General 
Electric Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


merchandise. But they also admit that 
too many retailers shut their eyes and 
tried to make the most of the public’s 
difficulties. 

@ Tree Men Frantic—Also victims of the 
public were the Christmas tree boys. 
The tree shortage during the 1942 
Christmas season, which seemed sure to 
be worse this year because of manpower 
and transportation limitations (BW — 
Oct.23'4+3,p30), led evervone to expect 
a runaway market this year. Somehow 
the trees were delivered, but where price 
gouging was evident, people just didn’t 
buy. The latter part of last week saw 
frantic efforts by holders of this most 
| ephemeral commodity to unload at frac- 
tions of prices originally asked. 


What Dealers Did 


Not many filling stations 
gave up—and their demise may 
strengthen industry; most have 
| added merchandise lines. 


Filling stations, having flowered and 
multiplied in hard times and against 
cut-throat competition, are being 
thinned out by the war. 

But the oil companies and the sta- 
tion operators are a hardy crew. Al 
though their gasoline supply has been 
reduced from 18% to 48.5% (BW— 
Nov.6'43,p24), and their manpower 


| siphoned off by the armed services and 
| by high-wage war factories, sales execu- 


tives estimate that not more than 17% 
of the stations have given up in the past 
two years. 


In the Midwest, a committ 
Petroleum Administration for 
mates the war casualties am 
stations at 20.5% of retail out! 
of bulk stations. 

@ 400,000 Outlets?—Nobody } 
cisely how many filling stati 
were two years ago, nor how m 
are now. But it’s a fair guess, 
to a subcommittee of the Pet 
dustry War Council, that tl 
about 200,000 filling stations t 
ago, plus 200,000 other gasoli 

at country stores, roadside sta 
garages. 

On the 17% basis, 34,000 
stations and about the same n 
other gasoline outlets have quit 
in the last two years. It’s 
agreed that such a mortality 
good for the oil business; too 1 
profitable and marginal stati 
been in existence. 

@ Sales Are Down—Sales volum 
United States filling stations | 
the Dept. of Commerce estimat 
approximate $2,500,000.000. 
$500,000,000 below 1942. 

peak was $3,454,000,000 in 19 

In a cross-section of 621 stati: 
the country, department statis! 
found October sales last vear 
below October, 1942. Cumulati 
for the first ten months wer 


below 1942. 

Stations sampled in New | 
showed sales about even with 
Middle Atlantic states, 9% di 


East North Central, 13% decrea 
West North Central (Kansas to Min 
sota), 2% increase; South Atlant 


increase; West South Central (Arka 
to Texas), 1% increase; Rocky \ 


Gasoline marketers are interested 
in the oil industry’s case for a higher 
crude oil price on two counts: 

(1) Unless higher crude prices 
stimulate wildcatting to the point 
where supply can be increased stead- 
ily during the war, oil men think their 
regular sales will continue to dwindle. 

(2) The cost of selling gasoline, 
they argue, has advanced about a cent 
a gallon in the last two years because 
of higher wages, decreased volume, 
and less efficient help. 

To bolster the oil industry’s case 
for a crude oil price increase, the 
Petroleum Industry War Council’s 
committee on cost and price adjust- 
ment has come forth with these sta- 
tistics: Gasoline accounts for only 
0.9% in the total cost-of-living in- 
dex, and all petroleum products, only 


How Dealers Feel About “Gas” Prices 


1.3%; an increase of 0.85¢ a gal 
in the price of petroleum products 
(figured on the basis of the Petroleum 
Administration for War recommen 
dation for a 35¢ advance in the barre] 
price of crude) would boost the index 
0.58%, “‘a rise which could not even 
be shown by the index at its present 
level [of about 124].” 

In a previous study, this commit 
tee found the oil industry’s shar 
of the national income declined fr 
a 1936-39 average of 2.64% to a 
1942 average of 1.97%, while mai 
facturing companies as a group wé 
increasing their share from 22.9 
in 1936-39 to 30.1% in 1942. 

If another cent a gallon woul 
make more gasoline available, the 1 
dustry’s argument runs, the motorist 
would be glad to pay it. 
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5. Pe oncanies Effected—The oil compan- 
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9% decrease; Pacific, 5% increase. 


ies that went into the war in good 
shvsical and financial condition expect 
to come out with at least the framework 


of their marketing organizations intact. 


f\ surprisingly large number of filling 
Stations have survived, and another sur- 


prising number have been able to show 
higher profits than before the war. 

The reasons include such basic mer- 
chandising principles as reducing over- 
head and increasing volume: 

Station managers have become attendants 
15 well as executives. 


e 


merly given to truck operators and other 
large gasoline users. 

They have eliminated many extra serv- 
ices that used to be taken as a matter of 


Thev have eliminated bulk discounts, for- 


course, such as a snappy once-over of each | 
customer's car, which required a plentiful | 


supply of attendants. 

[hey have been trying out new lines, 
such as garden tools, auto accessories, fish- 
ing equipment, sporting goods, housewares, 
toys, and articles of clothing, mostly at chain 
store prices. 


e Many New Controls—As if drastic re- 
strictions on gasoline supply weren't 
enough, oil companies have been regi- 
mented and controlled by the govern- 
ment in the last two years as never 
before. Some of the most effective con- 
trols are applied to the marketing side 
of the business. 

Petroleum Administration for War 
has laid down a “fair distribution” 
policy for the express purpose of main- 
taining the status quo of competitive 
conditions existing when the war began. 
It has issued a complicated order at- 
tempting to define fair and unfair prac- 
tices. Other PAW orders require oil 
companies to keep supplying customers, 
pro rata, that they were supplying in 
1941, and to bring no gasoline into the 
East Coast marketing area without spe- 
cial permits. 
¢ Pooling Arrangement—Under PAW 
controls, which are applied through in- 
dustry committees, company A may be 
ordered to share its gasoline supply with 
company B in any shortage area, as in 
Britain’s pool-gasoline plan. This fact 
has been soaking into the conscious- 
ness of gasoline-buying motorists, who, 
in former years, may have been con- 
vinced that one brand or another was a 
superior motor fuel, worth calling for 
by name. 

Some intensive advertising and selling 
probably will be necessary to resharpen 
the brand consciousness of the public 
after the war, oil men say. But they 
seem confident that no well-established 
brand name will suffer permanent dam- 
age as a result of wartime pooling of 
supplies. 

* Guarded Secrets—Oil men generally 
decline any public discussion of their 
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HEY call it the “Talking 
Book.” An electronic ray scans the 
specially prepared pages word by word 
—transforms them into audible, familiar 
speech. Another example of the vast 
possibilities in the world of electronics. 
Another example, too, of the vital part 
precision plays, and will play in the 
future, in the production of complicated, 
Te instruments, 

Tow ay—the skills and techniques in 
the manufacturing of precision parts we 
have acquired over a span of more than 
30 years enable us to mass produce pre- 
cision parts at low cost. 

After the war, this knowledge will 
help make new marvels of comfort, 
safety and convenience available to mil- 
lions. We are proud to have made this 
modest ma ma vat to, and be a part 
of, the miracle of our country’s war 
production and what it will mean to 
America’s post-war leadership. 


(Below) A few of the many ; 


thousands of our precision- 
made parts that are help- 
ing bring Victory closer, 
and which will help mould ESTABLISHED 1011 
our world of tomorrow. 


N 


SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS CO., INC. © 


E STREET, BROOKLYN IW Y 


25 LAFAYETT 


Make sure of correct letter forms, 
punctuation, and English usage 


® The book provides discussions and 
models of, and exercises on, many 
types of letters—business, semibusi- 
ness, official and social. 


® Rules for the use of the fundamentals 
ef capitalization, punctuation, and 
grammar, with exercises and illustra- 
tions, are supplied to answer the 
secretary's questions on the important 
technical details of English usage. 


® The writing of minutes, the prepara- 
tions of manuscripts for publication, 


and proofreading are described. 


® The last two chapters of the book 
give valuable information on the effi- 
cient use of the dictionary and tell 
where the secretary will find particu- 
lar information on people, places, 
books, etc. 


® Chapter 11 tells how to use the 
period, comma, semicolon, colon, ques- 
tion mark, quotation marks, apos- 
trophe, italics, dash, and the hyphen. 


Here’s a book that shows the secretary how to 
turn dul] form letters into lively, good-will win- 
ners, and gives good, definite rules for question 
able letter forms, troublesome punctuation and 
inconsistent English grammar. 


Just Published 


ENGLISH 
FOR SECRETARIES 


The Fundamentals of Correct Writing 
Applied to Correspondence 
BY KATE M. MONRO 
308 pages, 5/2 x 8, $1.75 


See it 10 days on approval 


McGRAW-HILL EXAMINATION COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 
330 W. 42ND ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Send me Monro’s ENGLISH FOR SECRETARIES for 10 
days’ examination on approval. tn 10 days | will send 
$1.75 plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid 
(Postage paid on cash orders.) 

Name .... 

Address . 

City and State 

Position 


ee - nae 
(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only 
BW 1-44 
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WHAT 10 RULES Should 


Management Follow in Handling 
GUARDS and WATCHMEN? | | 


Do you know? DETEX will be glad to 
tell you. This is just one of the PLUS 
VALUES you get 
when you install a 


DETEX 
WATCHCLOCK SYSTEM 


if you are engaged in 
vitel war work, in- 
vestigate DETEX today. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
Oept. aw. 

Home Office, 76 Vorick Street, New York 

Seles and Service in Ali Principal Cities 


DETEX 


WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
NEWMAN * ECO * ALERT & PATROL 


PLAN DEPARTMENT 


Birthplace of New Sedgwick 
Post War Equipment 


To better meet the varied needs for 
vertical transportation when once 
more cannon cre beaten back into 
plowshares, Sedgwick's engineering 
staff is busily scanning future hori- 
zons. Post wor equipment is being 
biveprinted today for tomorrow's 
production line when we stop manv- 
facturing wor moterial. 
if you have a lifting problem consult 
with Sedgwick 
SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
159 West 15th Street, New York 
Established 1893 


edgutch 


ELEVATORS 
HOISTS-ROTO-LIFTS 


competitive selling problems. Individ- 
ual company sales policies, specific sales 
figures, and future marketing plans are 
the stuff from which competition is 
made. 

However, some fragmentary facts 
and figures, from widely separated 
sources in the oil business, may help ex 
plain why station casualties have been 
held down (and the trend of present 
sales policies that look toward postwar 
marketing). 

@ Socony’s Experience—Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., whose flying red horse trade 
mark is familiar all over the country, 
made an interesting comparison of gaso 
line sales and filling station casualties 
September gasoline sales last year fell 


PAPER PROMOTION 


Accustomed to the superlative in pro- 
motion, Los Angeles now boasts the 
world’s largest news headlines. The 
day’s scarehead is posted on a novel 
signboard (above) along Wilshire 


34.8% below September, 1941, 
eastern area. ‘The number of 
stations supplied by this comp 
only 13.1% 

“Many dealers,” the comp 
ported, “have been successful in 
ing a large part of lost gross pr 
in some cases actually increase 
income, through introduction of 
lied lines of merchandise and inc 
service facilities.” 

e New Lines Favored—Among 
sold successfully through fill 

tions of various oil companies hay 
housewares, such as stepladders, b 
mops, kitchenware, kitchen chai 
extension ladders; garden equipm 
suburban areas, such as seeds, fe 


Blvd. by the morning Times. Tele- 
phoned from the city desk to the bill- 
board pent house (below), the paper's 
top head is “set” with letters 3 ft. 
high. Billboard workers insert the 
head which simulates the Times’ type 


face--enlarged 30 times. 
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tools, trellis, bulbs, and plants; sporting 
gods, such as fishing tackle, bait, and 
canoes, best sold in vacation areas; 
wheel goods, such as bicycles, tricycles, 
wagons. and wheelbarrows. . 

A major oil company having national 


distribution reports that, although gaso- | 


ine distribution in its eastern area had 
declined 52%, other items brought total 
sales up to 105% of prewar. As of Sept. 
30, this company had closed 11.3% of 
its company-owned stations. Only 9% 
of its independent dealers had quit. 

e Boost Local Products—This company 
holds the opinion that to be profitable, 
a filling station should be large enough 
to have a lubrication bay, tire service 
bay, and parking space and, where such 
merchandising would not arouse the 
enmity of other merchants, should han- 
dle products locally made—canoes in 
Maine, apples in Oregon, fishing tackle 
in Minnesota. Its opinion is that after 
the war, filling stations will get 90% 
of their revenue from petroleum prod- 
ucts, the other 10% from household ar- 
ticles universally used. 

Standard Oil Co. of Ohio, whose 
marketing operations in recent years 
have shown consistent earning power, 
had 4,058 retail outlets in August, 
1941, and 3,100 two years later. In- 
cluded in these totals were some 900 
company-owned stations two years ago, 
against 660 currently. The company in- 
dicates its volume has increased al- 
though number of outlets has declined. 

This company has been conservative 
in the matter of adding new merchan- 
dise, indicating a belief that filling sta- 
tions should rely on petroleum prod- 
ucts. 

@ And in the West—Standard Oil Co. 
of California reports that it has not 
added to or subtracted from its lines 
of merchandise. Gasoline sales fell 
22.6% the first eight months of last 
year compared with the parallel months 
of 1941. A PAW marketing survey in 
these states showed that 5,082 gasoline 
service stations had closed, as of Oct. 1. 

Some companies have been disposing 
of marginal locations at public auction. 
Sinclair Refining Co..auctioned off 13 
of its 100 stations in the Cleveland area 
recently, keeping only leased sites. Val- 
ued in 1942 at $75,000, they were 
knocked down for a total of $36,900 
cash. Independent buyers apparently 
aim to outguess Sinclair on the market. 

Most of the country’s closed filling 
stations, however, have been left vacant 
or transformed to other uses. 

@ Put to New Uses—In areas where 
housing is scarce, several have been re- 
modeled into residences. In a recent 
survey, National Petroleum News found 
other abandoned stations converted into 
fruit stands, machine shops, hamburger 
stands, a live-bait store, dry cleaning 
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*SPECIAL MOTORS DESIGNED 
TO FIT THE APPLICATION 


| 
EXTREME QUIETNESS AND LONG LIFE 


< 


ay 


If operating conditions were always the same 
. . . if there were no differences in types and 
sizes of the product — there would be no need 
for special motors. But we know that variables 
do occur in equipment, such as oil burners, and 
other electric motor operated apparatus, which 
fequire specially designed motors to meet spe- 
cific performance requirements of compactness, 
quietness, overload protection and long life. 
Holtzer-Cabot special motors are meeting the 
operating conditions in various types of 
equipment. 
Holtzer-Cabot has concentrated its energies 
in the specialized business of designing and 
building special fractional HP motors for 
every purpose. Our engineers, backed by 
68 years of motor design, can help you 


with your motor problems. 


Designers and Builders ? 


125 AMORY ST., BOSTON, 


of Special Fractional HP Motors and Electrical Apparatus 
MASS. CHICAGO, ILL., NEW YORK, N.Y., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


shops, auto body shops, used- ; been 
agencies, a chicken dinner <¢ boUrS 


OUR BIGGEST WAR JOB_ | ix :si stn sot 


nce 


RR ERNE 


cal 

taxes and upkeep, but also : im». & eW. 

neighborhood vandals. Ownc im 

4 ? iA lent their closed _ stations, , a irate 

77) e charge, to such agencies as Offic of mg 

Civilian Defense, or leased to ite = 

pee tor 

enterprises, say that any busi: ' cS ~ 

RAV on 

keep the location alive, is bett — ' 

: , no business. _ 

Beatetcii troops are attacking! a Pa —s ¢ aancn 

e Tire Companies Steps—. Am ; 

. . > 0 ) 

They need more men... materials . . . supplies. ganizations now well along in m or 
This means a bigger job than ever for the dise experiments in connectio’ 


5 


auto service stations are three of t 


Erie and other American railroads. ~ ; 
ber companies, Firestone, Go 


In Sicily, nearly half of all 55mm guns, 54% and Goodrich (BW —Jul.11’42,p Lov 
of 37mm gun carriages, 22% of 105mm howitzer Firestone, which has gone to great, on 
carriages, and 36% of 75mm gun carriages put | lengths than the others, sells 3,000 dif. re 
into action were lost the first week. | ferent items in 675 company-owned py 

; : | stores (in addition to its thousa: f “—— 

All of this equipment must be replaced and dealers of all types). amps 


increasing quantities delivered wherever needed. giomi 


Goodyear, also going in for d 


soe ma = rhe meee aking iat agp sini apy oe 


' a usin 
As we gain additional territory . . . food, fuel, fied lines in connection with Bs 
equipment, and munitions must be transported stations, 1s reported to be ready fi Fir 
in greater volume over longer distances. further expansion, contingent on s Raised 
of supply. n 
Fighting men consume almost twice as much Goodrich, also an active mercha : 4m 
food as civilians. They need more clothing .. . diser, indicates a belief in concentration = 
equipment . . . fuel for planes, tanks, trucks... rather than in wide diversification The Batic 
guns he Aes munitions. postwar service station, this col pan re 


thinks, is more apt to concentrate on 


Hauling all these to ships ready to casey them automobile service. Goodrich r rel 
to our troops is the gigantic task of your railroads. has been culling out some of its S ae 
Fuel and supplies also must be delivered to the town stores. Bhat 
7 : : ® Oil Companies and Tires—Oil com Rt 
Navy and Merchant Marine for trips to battle- ee eC With 


panies also are in tire marketing; nobod) 


fronts often halfway around the world. , 
will be any — to have plenty of 


However big the job may become, you can de- tires again than the filling station op 
pend upon Erie and other American railroads... tor. ‘Tire sales help pay the rent. 
with the continued helpful cooperation of travel- Although tire companies are p1 Inci- 
ers and shippers...to keep ’em rolling for victory. pally concerned with possible effects of 


the Ellender bill now pending in Cc 
gress, which would limit the sale of tines 


E * e to independently owned stations, oil ail 
T1e al roa companies are indirectly concerned. If 
such a legislative effort should be suc- 
ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY cessful, they figure, next target would e) 
Buy Wor Bonds ond Stomps be gasoline sales. F 
- @ Department Stores?—Some companies ' 
Ba, 22578 ren ms er have been giving serious thought to the 7 - 


possibility of forming new organizations 
BL 1408964 cc cars nary to sell, at large Nigh tae gasoline, wes 
000,000 tires, automobiles, refrigerators, radios, 
Er oes and stoves. On the thant hand, Walter rh 
AMERICAN RAILROADS AT WAR Hochuli, PAW marketing director, said nly 
| recently he did not believe that service in th 
stations of the future would become ree | 
department stores. He visualizes larger = 
service stations. . 
Fewer and better stations may help es 
solve the labor turnover problem. Serv- — 
| ice stations also may capitalize on mot- pireu 
| crists’ wartime experience in taking bet- : re 
| ter care of tires; recapping units are fe 
| beginning to realize how much business s . 
| is available if it’s cultivated intensively. b chy 
| @ Agree on Local Hours—One pha of ‘i. 
: gasoline station control by PAW has > 
| usin 
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liminated. The order restricting 
¢ sales to the public has been 
In its place, PAW suggested 
ca] limitation of hours by voluntary 
preements. . 
"Wartime operations have demon- 
trated, according to a consensus of gas 
tation owners and wartime women sta- 
‘on attendants, that such work will be | 
estored to the men as soon as possible. | 
Vomen as a tule aren’t specially in- | 
erested in servicing automobiles, and | 
1en can’t get over the idea that it’s 


NEARER AY PROS IR ND EE - 


q fi) job tor a woman. 

ss 

WEST BOOSTS FASHIONS | 
Looking toward the postwar period | 
when Paris again will be in the fashion | 
picture and New York will be compet- | 
PGng in a big way, the garment makers of 
os Angeles are launching a four-year 
f ampaign to advertise the Made in Cal- 


tornia tag and get position as well as | 
Pbusiness when the fashion-starved popu- | 
Jace is again able to buy. 
Financed by a fund of $1,000,000, | 
Syaised among 250 firms in the Associated 
HApparel Mfrs. of Los Angeles and with 
extile houses participating, the advertis- 
Sng will reach consumers through pub- 
ications such as Vogue, Mademoiselle, 
Charm, Glamour, and the trade through 
Hvomen’s wear journals. 
Sales hook: California has the movie 
studios, an all-year sports life, a climate 
Sthat makes for color and originality. | 
W\With Paris out of the running, Califor- 
Dnia claims it is the place for fashions. It | 
Soutdoes Paris in sports clothes and adds 
its individual touch to formal garments. 
At the same time, the apparel makers | 
vill attempt to place sound foundations | 
der their industry by supporting art 
schools to develop designing ability and 
raft schools to train highly skilled gar- 
nent workers. 


ODERN PLASTICS ABROAD _ 
| 


ks ue a 


Oph « 


Following the example of leading gen- 
ral magazines, Modern Plastics now 
ublishes a miniature overseas edition, | 
announced as the first to appear among | 
industrial magazines. 

This small (54x84 in.) edition not | 
nly is addressed to former subscribers | 
n the armed services, but also is sent | 
free to civilian subscribers at home who 
cannot be supplied with the regular edi- | 
tion because of the paper shortage. 

Since orders for new subscriptions | 
utnumber cancellations two to one, the 
circulation of the miniature is expected 
to increase steadily until the publishers, 
inder the paper quota, get enough paper 
to lift the circulation of the full-size 
magazine. The print order is running 

'.500 now, will probably reach 2,500 by 
the end of the year. 
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-.- Speeds up and simplifies 
operation of 2-ton gantry 


This two-legged gantry crane is en- 
tirely independent of the building for 
support. 

A standard 2-ton Lo-Hed Hoist 
(plain trolley) glove-fitted into the de- 
sign of the crane because a standard 
I-beam could be used for a rail, be- 
cause “‘balanced construction’”’ of the 
Lo-Hed permitted the hook to be 
drawn up to within an inch of the 
I-beam. That meant low headroom, a 
desirable plus feature, at no extra cost. 
Selection of a standard Lo-Hed Hoist 
facilitated quicker delivery. 


In any hoisting job, including ap- 


Other A-E-CO Products: TAYLOR 
STOKERS « MARINE DECK AUXILI- 
ARIES « HELE-SHAW FLUID POWER 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING 


al pod 


MM 


plications such as this, look into 
the possibilities of a Lo-Hed first. 
Write or telegraph for full infor- 
mation on Lo-Hed Hoists. 


LO-HED IS THE “BALANCED” HOIST 
FOR HEAVY DUTY SERVICE 


Other important features of the Lo- 
Hed Hoist are the heavy duty hoist 
motor; strong, short shafts; heavy 
duty bearings; 100% positive au- 
tomatic stop; straight line spur 
gear drive; and removable protec- 
tive covers for all vital parts. 


The Lo-Hed Hoist can be adapted for 
operation on any monorail system. 
There’s a Balanced Lo-Hed Electric 
Hoist for Every Purpose. 


2520 ARAMINGO AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


COMPANY 


Big Synthetic 
Rubber Plant 
Uses RIC 


Refrigeration 


One-seventh of America’s peace- 
time requirements of rubber, for all 
purposes, is now being made in the 
gigantic synthetic rubber plant at 
Institute, W. Va., shown here. Built by 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corp., and oper- 
ated for the Gov- 
ernment by the U. 
S. Rubber Co., this 
plant produces 
enough rubber in 


one year to make 
16 million tires. 

At Institute, as 
in important chemi- 
cal, food, and other 
manufacturing 
plants everywhere, 
control of tempera- 
tures is maintained 
at certain points 
with Frick Refrigera- 
tion. Three large 
Frick ammonia com- 
pressors furnish a 
total of over 900 
tons of refrigerating 
capacity through 
the medium of cold 
water. 

Let us quote on 
= needs for re- 


The newly form- 

ed rubber resem- 

bles buttered 
popcorn, 


One of three 
Frick ammonia 


compressors pro- e . . 
ducing 900 tons  ‘tigerating, ice-mak- 
of refrigeration ing or air condition- 


at Institute. ing equipment. 


Fricn Co. 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA 


FINANCE 


‘Specials Pay 

Stock exchange figures 
show gain in block offerings; 
as cost ratio declines, more 
firms seek this business. 


Following a long period when New 

York Stock Exchange members were 
relatively minor factors in the distribu- 
tion of large blocks of listed securities, 
governors of the exchange, early in 1942, 
finally decided to help the Big Board 
firms compete for this type business, 
instead of letting the over-the-counter 
houses eat all the cake. Under their 
strict supervision, special offerings on 
the exchange floor have been permitted 
ever since (BW—Apr.11'42,p80). 
@ Price Is Fixed—Under the setup gov- 
erning these special offerings, exchange 
member firms are now empowered to 
offer (on the floor, during trading hours) 
a block of stock, made up of at least 
1,000 shares or stock with a market 
value of at least $25,000, at a fixed 
price. The price is usually the last sale 
price of the issue, and it never is in 
excess of that figure. 

The firm making the offering is also 
allowed to offer tellow members a spe- 
cial selling commission of up to 2% 
of price when the shares are selling 
above $50 and as much as $1 when sell- 
ing below that level (far above the 
commission scale for normal auction 
transactions). ‘These commissions are 
authorized since most blocks are un- 
wieldly and their disposal, quite often, 
represents a real selling job. 

e Willing to Pay—The owners of such 
blocks, generally large individual invest- 
ors or estates, fiduciaries, investment 
companies, etc., are entirely willing to 
pay the extra cost for finding buyérs 
more quickly than via the ordinary 
method of sale. Also, the public buyer 
benefits from the arrangement, as well, 
since he acquires his shares net, or with- 
out paying the normal commission. 

Up until recently, 120 special offer- 


ings had been completed by exchange 
members. These had ranged in size 
from 500 to 65,527 shares; were sold in 
an elapsed time of less than one hour. 
@ Its Profitable, Too—Such volume, ob- 
viously, is minor in relation to the scale 
of regular Big Board trading transac- 
tions, even these days. Nevertheless, it 
has been profitable for many members, 
as indicated by the entrance of more and 
more firms into the field of searching for 


94 


additional business of the ty 
the large holders of listed shar 

Moreover, as dealings in spec | of 
ings have progressed, the cost 
ing such sales have declined. ck ex. 
change statistics, compiled up to Sep: 
20, 1943, show that the over-all! cost ¢; 
specials in 1942, in the case of shar. 
selling between the $30-$40 Ic 
aged 6.16% of the selling p 
average in 1943 had fallen to a 
3.43%. 

Likely because of the greater job 
merchandising necessary to move they, Fy 
there has been the least change in os: 
of offerings within the $10-$20 jiaing 

% . However, on 


a ae 


from 5.75% to 5.67%. 

over-all basis, the cost to owners 

cial offerings has slipped from +.74 

to 3.50% ‘ 

e The Ratio Declines—Needless 

cost of sales by special offering stiys f, 

in excess of what the owner would hg 

had to pay, at the minimum exchang 

commission, if he had sold his sh 

the usual, but slower auction meth 
In 1942, special offering selling « : 

penses actually came to around 4.|2 

times the minimum commission rat 

However, this ratio had declined to but 

2.99 times in 1943. 


Falling in Line 

Power and light holding 
companies gradually drop fight 
against SEC integration order; 
Cities Service is latest. 


The big electric power and light hold- 
ing companies one by one are showing a 
disposition to fall in line with the utilit 
holding company law’s requirements, a 
interpreted by the Securities & [x- 
change Commission. y 
e They Abandon Fight—More impor § 
tant, many of the holding companies 
are gradually abandoning their earlici 
vows for a last-ditch fight against pro- 
visions of the act which would necess! 
tate many radical changes in their cor 
porate setups and physical operations 

Latest is Cities Service Co.’s giant 
utility holding company subsidiary, 
Cities Service Power & Light, which in 
November complied with an SEC di- 
rective by disposing of its substant il 
interest in Public Service Co. of Col 
orado (BW —Dec.11°43,p106). 

e To Retire Preferred—And last week 
Cities Service P. & L. came through 
with a plan—submitted to SEC for ap- 
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This is one of the basic principles upon 
which our business was founded 25 years 
ago... principles which, like the laws of 
physics do not change. 

Evidence that these principles have 
held through the years... that they still 
continue to operate...is found in the 
fact that our organization has satisfac- 
torily consummated over 6,000 assign- 
ments for 500 clients since 1919. 

And there is every reason to believe 
that such principles will just as efficiently 
apply 25 years hence and far into the 
future. 

Management Engineering has not been 


THE TRUNDLE 


25 YEARS AGO... 


—WE SAID: “‘Labor is just as efficient 
as management plans for it and gives it 


tools with which to work.” 


ia. 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 


ili 


successful because of spectacular planning 
or fly-by-night ideas, but because basic 
principles have been developed which not 
only govern labor controls, but inventory 
and material controls, planning and sched- 
uling controls and all quality controls . . . 
and then, because these controls have 
been practically and wisely applied to 
all production processes. 

The notable stepping-up of war produc- 
tion which has resulted from the applica- 
tion of these time-tried controls gives as- 
surance of even greater successes in 
American production when the war years 
have passed. 


Brings to Industry 


L5 Yeard. OF MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 


GENERAL OFFICES - CLEVELAND + BULKLEY BLDG. 


CHICAGO «+ City National Bank Bidg. - 208 S. La Salle St. 


NEW YORK + Graybar Bidg. > 420 Lexington Ave. 
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If your post-war effort will require 
imaginative engineering of special 
machines, tools or dies. . . 


—or experimental work or mass 
production of parts and assemblies, 
we should like you to learn now 
about our capacities. 


Technical editors have recognized 
and publicized the ingenuity of our 
engineers. 


Our production of the Spriesch- 
designed, automatic bomb-release 
rocks and shackles and of other 
war-time requirements, proves the 
skill, competence and loyalty of 
the Spriesch organization. 


All these must, we believe, be per- 
petuated in toto for service to post- 
war industry. 


We believe that establishment of 
common interests now, will be of 
mutual benefit later. 


! shall gladly send our booklet, 
“When The Shooting Stops!” to 
any industrial executive who will 


address me personally 
WE OFFER 


INGENUITY 


Joseph J. Cheney 
President 


* 
JiLed. 
TOOL & MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


“19 HOWARD ST. sono2s BUFFALO 6, N. Y. 


After Victory 


THE MARKETS 


Preholiday interest of investors in the 
stock market sank even below similar 
1942 levels last week, though stocks 
generally managed to do a little better 
than hold their own. Advances were pected, proved no tonic for the 
shown by 506 of the 1,097 individual — this week. In fact, daily trading \ 
issues traded in; declines by only 429 rose nearer the 1,000,000-share 
@Some Unhealthy Signs — However, than in some days, and prices beg 
brokers report that the market for many — show casicr tendencies. 
shares last week had become so thin at @ No Frightened Selling—Howev 
times that prices lifted only too readily  vestors generally noted that the 
on the slightest evidence of any new buy- dential order taking over the ra 
ing orders—and slipped just as easily on specifically said that dividends, int 
the first appearance of any selling. More- _ etc., should be continued unless 
over (and a sign conservative Street cle- was some special reason for doing | 
ments don’t care for), unlike the trend wise. Consequently, despite the 
in some recent periods, interest centered on future earnings of the roads of + 
mainly in the very low-priced shares. So wage increases already granted and th 
prevalent was the shopping for cheap possibility of others to follow, ther 
ones that 70% of the 20 most active no signs whatever of any panicky liq 
stocks represented shares selling under _ tion in rail stocks. 
the $15 mark, 35% below $10, and 25% In fact, prices of rail stocks gen 
actually at levels under $5. actually disclosed more resistance to | 

This state of suspended animation was _ selling which developed early this week 

generally attributed in Wall Street, in than did many stocks in the industrial 
part at least, to the holiday season. How- group. 
ever, it also reflected a definite reluctance 
by investors and speculators to engage 
in any transactions which might mate- 
rially alter income tax statements com 
puted as of Dec. 15. 
@ Strike News a Factor—This week's 
developments in the labor field also 
created uncertainties in the mind of the 
average investor. ‘Typical was the threat- 
ened rail strike which brought about 
temporary federal operation of the na 
tion's roads (page 14); a possible strike 
in the steel industry. And the holiday 
adjournment of Congress without enact 
ing the 1944 tax bill left things up in 
the air. 


As a result, even though the 
ened stecl strike has been avert« 
porarily, the day-to-day flow of 
even though much of it had bx 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Veek Ago Ago Ag 
Stocks 
Industrial 114.1 109. 
Railroad 34.7 3 
Utility a 4 
Bonds 
Industrial , 119 
Railroad 102. 
Utility ; 115.1 
U. S. Govt 112.1 


119.2 

100.0 

114.9 

112.2 1094 
Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. except 

for government bonds which are from the 

Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


COMMON STOCKS—A WEEKLY RECORD 
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_to retire shortly all its 54% de 
and various preferred stocks 
blicly outstanding. 
concern also announced that it 
ided to drop its court appeal 
+ the commission’s death sentence | 
f Aug. 17, 1943, under which it 
divest itself of extensive utility 
; and limit future operations to | 
B., single integrated group of properties. | 
Simultaneously it filed with SEC a | 
com sehensive readjustment plan out- 
lining the way it proposes to meet the 
commission's demand that a subholding 
unit, Federal Light & Traction, be 
changed into an integrated utility oper- 
ating company. 
e Cash Earmarked—Cities Service P. & 
L.’s own plan calls for immediate retire- 
ment of all its publicly owned capital- 
ization, an operation requiring some 
$47,000,000. The company already has 
earmarked $27,000,000 of its own avail- 
© able cash, now swollen by proceeds from 
} the November sale of its Public Service | 
© of Colorado interests, and has made ar- | 
© rangements to raise the remaining $20,- 
000,000 by a bank loan secured by its 
holdings in operating subsidiaries. 

The plan also involves the surrender 
of certain securities in its subsidiaries to 
Cities Service Co. in return for present 
parent holdings of Cities Service P. & 
L. debentures and preferred stocks. 
Completion of the steps proposed would 
leave Cities Service P. & L. with only 
common stock outstanding, all of which 
would be owned by the parent concern 
e To Sell Three Others—Since the Hold- 
ing Company Act was passed in 1935, 
Federal Light & Traction has disposed 
of all its interests in 14 former subsidia- 
ries and now is awaiting SEC approval 
of the sale of another small operating “gee 
unit. This leaves it with only nine simi- 
lar companies, and under the plan just 
submitted, it proposes to sell three of 
these to outsiders, too. 

The remaining six subsidiaries would 
be merged with Federal Light & ‘Trac- 
tion, forming an integrated utility op- 
erating company (as ordered by SEC 
last summer), serving a closely knit 
Arizona-New Mexico area and extend- 
ing about 50 miles into Colorado to 
serve Trinidad. Present capitalization 
would be cut by retiring all its 44,116 
shares of $6 preferred. 
e¢Change in Policy—Financial circles 
have observed lately that SEC has not 

Lice og 


been laying down strict lines for com- ’ | ee \ 
panies to follow in working out plans to /\ ) 
comply with the Holding Company Act. 


For some time, it has been using differ- 


ent tactics by encouraging conflicting in- is AIRCRAFT 


terests to compromise on a mutually ac- ne it a a 
ceptable recapitalization plan before ONG YE ow 
coming to the commission. 

this change of policy is one of the 
Teasons why the industry is accepting POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S. A 
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Fast, Error-Proof, 


ECONOMICAL COPIES 


with 


HUNTER 
ELECTRO-COPYIST 
... the modern way to reproduce 


Paper work including anything drawn, 
printed, typed, written or photographed, that 
now takes draftsmen, clerks or typists hours 
to copy, can be reproduced accurately, in- 
expensively, in a fraction of the time, with 
a Hunter Electro-Copyist. 


For the engineering department, Electro- 
Copyist copies witn speed and exactness 
sketches, marked-up details or loaned prints, 
as well as making durable photo-tracings on 
linen or vellum, 


For the office, Electro-Copyist meets one 
copying emergency after another, so simply 
that the office boy can do the work with a 
few minutes’ instruction. 


Ask for an Electro-Copy- 
ist demonstration or 
write today for our inter- 
esting new booklet that is 
virtually a treatise on 
photo-copying work. 


HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, INC 
107 E. Fayette St 


Syracuse, N.Y 


.developed for 
space saving, 
weight saving, 
dependability 


—in specialized 
aircraft 
uses... 


Designed for continuous duty in high am- 
bient temperatures; operates satisfactorily 
in a 90° ambient — under the most adverse 
conditions in blower applications ... Be- 
hind it stands the 15-year performance record 
of Oster motors, previously used as orig- 
inal equipment on Oster motor-driven ap- 
pliances, now powering vital instruments 
and mechanisms in airplanes and submarines, 
Ball-bearing equipped, built in an aluminum 
die-cast oe 6, 12, 24, or 115 volts DC; 
115 volts AC... Use it—and get satisfactory 
results that are a credit to your judgment. 

M-12A 


PPRTCLLANTUALUNLN EET bal Hi 


the inevitability of SEC-ordered changes 
with better spirit. 

e Not So Bad, After All—It’s generally 
recognized now that the dangers in- 
volved in breaking up utility combina- 
tions were greatly ov eremphasized by the 
industry de the fight with SEC was 
at its height. It’s recognized, too, that 
good operating companies will remain 
good operating companies after being 
separated from their parents’ apron 
strings. And a number of the parent 
companies, after reducing outstanding 
securities to more attractive levels, will 
fare better than visualized earlier and 
may be in a position to earn as much or 
even more than ever before. 


John Oster Mtg. Co. of Illinois : 
Department B Genoa, illinois F 
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Headaches First 


Distillery stockholders run 


into trouble with multitude of 


laws before they get chance 
to have drink on house. 


Recently announced plans of two dis- 
tillers to distribute a portion of their 
whisky inventories to stockholders—Tom 
Moore Distillery Co. via a straight 
liquor dividend (BW—Noy.13’43,p111) 
and American Distilling Co. by issu- 
ing liquor purchase warrants (BW ‘Dec. 
18’43,pl113)—have started headaches 
long before anyone has had the chance 

) “have a drink on the house.” 

@ Black Market Worry—Especially wor- 
ried are the public authorities who fear 
that such gifts to stockholders may find 
their way in substantial amounts into 
the hands of persons unauthorized to 
deal in liquor and therefore unfamiliar 
with liquor sale regulations. Officials 
fear that much of the whisky windfall 
eventually may enter black market or 
out-and-out bootleg channels. 

The Office of Price Administration 
already has announced its requirements 
on liquor dividends. Under its ruling, 
companies passing out domestically dis- 
tilled hard liquor to stockholders must 
tell recipients the maximum price at 
which it can be sold. Also, any recipi- 
ents who later sell their liquor must 
send OPA, within ten days, a sales re- 
port giving names and addresses of both 
buyer and seller; description of the spir- 
its transferred, including date of entry 
into bond as shown on the warehouse 
receipt; total price paid or contracted; 
and any commission, brokerage, or fee 
involved. 

@ Hardest Nuts to Crack—State laws, 
and virtually all states have different reg- 
ulations that pose special problems, are 
likely to prove the come nuts for the 
little stockholder to crack. Some even 
think it possible that stockholders living 
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where state monopolies handlc 
sales may not be able to obt 
delivery of their dividends. 

The New York State Lig 
thority says no local distillery st 
ers may bring in any liquor di 
resale is intended. They may pe 
collect at point of mz nufacture ar: 
bring the liquor home for th 
consumption, but the authorit 
of possible difficulties during 
journey with liquor laws of th 
through which stockholders wo 
to pass. 

Stockholders may arrange t 
their dividend picked up and | 
into New York State by a local | 
liquor wholesaler. However, a 
ments must be made with a ret 
get the liquor from the wholesak 
under the law, all but retailers a 
hibited from dealing with con 
Moreover, the law forbids a con 
receiving more than one case of 
at a time so this procedure will requi 
the stockholder to make many trips t 
the retailer before he is able to collect 
liberal dividend in full. 

@ May Be Good Advice—It is becaiise of 
this red tape that officials of the To: 
Moore Distillery, which has just sent 
stockholders dividend certificates a 
thorizing the collection, upon comp! 
ance with all laws, of 27 gallons of ag 
108-proof bourbon for each share h« 
are now advising recipients to consid 
selling their certificates to a licens 
bottler. 

American Distilling, in a pamphlet 
giving the procedure to follow in exer 
cising the right to buy 16 cases of whisk 
for each share of stock owned, suggest 
that stockholders become well-inform« 
on the subject “by consulting the led 
eral Alcohol Tax Unit, the Liquor Be 
erage Authority of his own state, or hi 
attorney.” 


FORECLOSURES DWINDLE 


Enlarged wartime incomes are help 
ing to improve the financial strength of 
property ownership. This is shown by 
Home Owners Loan Corp. figures cover 
ing the nation’s October realty for 
closure record. 

HOLC reports that only 1,765 no: 
farm properties had to be turned back 
to the mortgage holders in Octobe: 
1943. ‘This monthly figure is lowe: 
than any previously reported since th 
HOLC began to keep country-wide fo 
closure records some eight years ago 
October foreclosures, moreover, n 
44% under year-earlier levels. 

In the first ten months of 1943, al 
most 22,000 similar properties had to 
go through the foreclosure mill. How 
ever, this is about 40% under the « 
responding 1942 period. 
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COMMODITIES 


Plenty of Metals 


Ban on statistics is eased | 
as supplies become more ample; 
J continued rise in stocks of zinc 
| T typifies the improvement. 


| 
Long ago it became discernible that | 


shortages of metals were a relative thing 
_that the United States was getting 
enough of all critical metals so that the 
Nazis might well be gravely concerned 


(B\W—Jan.16'43,p89). By the beginning | 
of 1943's third quarter (BW —Oct.2'43, | 


pl5), top men in WPB were confiding, 
“Raw materials are running out of our 
ears.” 

e Instances of Improvement—Now, a 
year and a half after censorship stopped 
publication of statistics on critical war 
materials, even the Army and Navy have 
agreed to some relaxation. Here are a 
few salient facts: 


Statistics on zinc (the most complete so | 


far made public) show that a substantial 
stockpile has been built—large enough, in 
fact, so that producers hope some may be 
diverted to civilian goods. 

The figures on lead look alarming unless 


it is remembered that they include very little | 


in the way of imports; Metals Peserve Co. 
has a large holding of foreign lead, although 


guesses of 200,000 tons are probably a shade | 


too high. 

With the aluminum situation definitely 
easy (BW—Dec.25'43,p16), Aluminum Co. 
of America has cut back output of alumina 
at its big East St. Louis (Ill.) works by 10%. 

Although nickel consumption in the 
United Nations is running double the pre- 


war peak, International Nickel Co.'s presi- | 
dent and chairman, Robert C. Stanley, re- | 


Zinc Stockpile Rises, 
Order Backlog Dips 


Stocks 
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The machine that does for oil what 
Pasteur did for milk 


TRANE manufacturing engineers, skilled in the principles of heat exchange 
—have designed and built the new Trane Oil Pasteurizer. It is now pos- 
sible through the effective Cleansing and pasteurization of cutting oils and 
coolants to protect the worker from industrial skin diseases caused by con- 
tact with infected oils. 


By utilizing the heat from steam, this new machine pasteurizes oil in 
much the same way that milk is pasteurized. The oil, laden with dirt, dust 
and infectious bacteria, is filtered and then heated to 185° by means of a heat 
exchanger incorporated in the Oil Pasteurizer. The heat is maintained at 


this temperature until pasteurization is accomplished. 


Then by reversing the heat transfer process, the oil is cooled by cold 
water and returned to the machine clean, pasteurized, and ready for re-use! 


The Trane Oil Pasteurizer is another product of The Trane Company, 
manufacturing engineers of heat exchange equipment for heating, cooling, 
and air handling purposes. It is another example of how Trane is utilizing 
the principles of heat exchange not only to heat war plants, camps, 
and ships, but to improve and speed the processes of war 


production. 


Hew 
MATERIAL 
HANDLING 


TRACTORS TRAILERS 
urt woe 


the following 
helpful information: 


@ The procedure for ordering trucks and 
tractors under W.P.B. Limitation Order 
L-112. 


@ Illustrates and describes Mercury Equip- 
ment available under Order L-112. 


@ Explains deliveries. 


@ Tells when to use —tractors and trailers — 
platform trucks —fork trucks. 


@ Contains a valuable bibliography on 
Material Handling. 


And many other important facts to help you 
with your handling problems. Use the con- 
venient coupon below to secure your free 
copy of this interesting and attractive booklet. 


THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4146 $. Halsted St. Chicago 9, Illinois 


“The Trackless Train” 
TRACTORS * TRAILERS © LIFT, TRUCKS 


THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4146 South Halsted Street 
Chicago 9, Illinois 

Please send free copy of the 


interesting new 
Mercury Bulletin No. 7-11. 


NAME 


COMPANY 
ADORESS 
city 


Now that statistics on vital raw 
materials are once more being tre- 
leased—with full approval of Wash- 
ington—data on lead and zinc have 
become public information, follow- 


The zinc statistics, compiled by the 
American Zinc Institute, Inc., are by 
far the most complete so far published 
in that they include most of the imports 
(barring only a small amount of zinc 
brought in by Metals Reserve as virgin 


Now It Can Be Told: Zinc and Lead 


ing figures given out earlier 0), g 
group of chemicals (BW—Dec.4 43 
p22). As a service to readers, | 
ness Week will publish such fig 
until the censorship gap is bridge: 


The lead picture, judged on the |} 
of the stockpile derived almost w! 
from domestic ore, would be non 
prettv. However, the American Bi 
of Metal Statistics’ figures do not in 
Metal Reserve's large holdings of 


expansion program, adding 50,000,000 Ib. a 
year to the 1940 capacity, is near completion. 
@ Out of Danger—The American Zinc 
Institute’s figures constitute something 
of a military and industrial milepost. 
heir revelation that the United States 
is almost certainly beyond any danger 


STATE 


of shortage that might impede war out- 
put must have come as a surprise to al- 
most everyone aside from the handful of 
informed officials in the trade and 
Washington. 

Early in 1942, priority-controlled 

needs were running substantially ahead 
of production, and the end-of-the- 
month stock on hand got down as low 
as 18,447 tons. Submarines not only 
were taking toll of finished goods but 
were endangering imports of zinc ore as 
well. As a result, it was decided to dis- 
continue publication of statistics. 
@ Two-Month Supply—Since that time, 
even though shipments of zinc to fabri- 
cating plants have held at very high 
levels, the stock has been increased 
steadily until it stood, on Nov. 30, at 
almost 160,000 tons. This figure is 
equal to something over two months’ 
needs even at today’s war-accelerated 
consumption rate. 


metal rather than as concentrates). Sali- ported lead; the over-all situation is 
ent figures: gether comfortable. 
1942 1942 

Production Shipments Stocks Production Shipments St 
Jan. 79,417 79,548 23,935 Jan. 53,385 53,037 
Feb. 73,579 74,888 22,626 Feb. 50,230 45,920 
Mar. 79,187 80,111 21,702 Mar. 59,928 57,590 
Apr. 77,170 76,313 22,559 Apr. 58,950 54,726 
May 79,545 83,657 18,447 May 51,213 52,874 2 
June 75,124 66,017 27,554 June 44,939 47,179 2 
July 76,441 71,409 32,586 July 45,469 44,966 2 
Aug. 77,002 72,936 36,652 Aug. 54,204 56,251 y 
Sept. 74,285 60,890 50,047 Sept. 53,002 50,110 28 
Oct. 77,990 72,632 55,405 Oct. 54,870 51,038 2 
Nov. 77,171 67,327 65,249 Nov. 54,075 51,045 3 
Dec. 82,859 79,840 68,268 Dec. 53,553 54,211 34 

1943 1943 
Jan. 83,870 77,221 96,107 Jan. 44,403 45,184 34 
Feb, 76,667 74,762 98,012 Feb. 46,448 42,456 38 
Mar. 83,787 76,033 105,766 Mar. 46,399 49,431 3 
Apr. 81,057 78,781 108,042 Apr. 41,134 47,035 2 
May 82,399 79,426 111,015 May 43,594 49,031 2 
Tune 78,865 74,191 115,689 June 41,317 44,607 20,4 
July 80,249 70,778 125,160 July 45,496 42,007 23, 
Aug. 79,736 71,810 133,086 Aug. 44,477 40,202 28,1 
Sept. 79,361 69,160 143,287 Sept. 44,827 43,825 2 
Oct. 83,066 71,946 154,407 Cet, 43,883 45,956 27, 
Nov. 80,579 75,133 159,853 Nov 50,448 49,548 2 
ports that all war needs have been met; the Principal sources of the United 


States’ zinc imports have 
and Canada, with some concentrate: 
coming from Australia also. Foremost 
foreign source of lead at the moment 
is Mexico, with Australia, Canada, 
Peru contributing. In addition to th 
familiar wartime sources of copper— 
Chile, Mexico, and Peru—some now 


and 
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« from Africa (mainly from the 
Jclgian Congo). . 
Home Production Dips—The Ameri- 
» Bureau of Metal Statistics’ figures for 


production substantially lower in 
than in 1942 (492,426 tons for 
eleven months ended Nov. 30 
canst 580,265 in the comparable 1942 
xl). 


( 


as not been above 30,000 tons for some 


nability to hold production up to 
|942 levels is largely attributable to the 
manpower situation. However, in view 
of Metals Reserve’s stocks of imported 
lead. which are believed to amount to 


ments, the trade describes the situation 
in the metal as relatively easy. 


Pinch in Wheat? 


More is being planted, but 
weather has been unfavorable 
and needs are ‘way up; U. S. 
may turn importer in 1945. 


Wheat production in the United 
States during 1944 is going to fall short 
of the war planners’ hopes. Acreage 
planted for harvest this year will be sub- 
stantially higher than in earlier war 
years, but crop weather thus far has 
been unfavorable. If we use as much as 
Washington thinks we shall, this coun- 
try may even be in the unfamiliar posi- 
tion of having to import substantially 
before the summer of 1945. 


to be “the breadbasket of Europe” as it 
was in the last war. 

Goal Advanced—To avert the possi- 
bility of sizable imports, the Dept. of 


Agriculture asked wheat farmers to plant | 


14,000,000 acres more to wheat for 
harvest in 1944 than in 1943. The bulk 
of the increase, in normal course, would 
have been in the winter wheat areas. 
Weather too dry for seeding and 
proper germination was recognized, 
some time ago, as a major obstacle to 
the meeting of that goal. The experts 
figured that an increase of 7,000,000 
icres in winter wheat planting would 
be a pretty fair achievement; most of 
them guessed that the rise wouldn't be 
over 5,000,000. 
* Seeding To Expectations—But the 
farmers did their part. The Dept. of 
\griculture has counted up and found 
1943 autumn seedings for harvesting 


next June and July to be 47,127,000 | 


acres against 37,834,000 in 1942. 
As a matter of pure arithmetic, this 
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which exclude most of the imports, | 


ust about four months’ full require- | 


| 


| 
| 


Shipments to consuming 1n- | 
tries also have declined, but the end- | 
{month stock in the industry’s hands | 


‘ceiling’ to 


In any event, this country isn’t likely | 


Dine Facts wellgrounded on 
PLUSWOOD 


A Wood Alloy 


This Pluswood installation i 
pletely exposed to rain, 

sun. Temperature range i 14 
@ Specifications call for a diecle 
material with the stability of met 
mae that must at all times be he 
+- 2%. 50,000 Ib. bomb 
tracks of Pluswood ly 
Flexing of these tracks v 
tallize metal—but Plusw 
this movement indefinite! 


ee Thisnew 4 density technical 
material offers an unlimited engineering 
-including yours 


Dimensional stability and strength beyond metals, plus dielectric 
qualities few materials contain, were the conditions that specified 
Pluswood for a unique testing device at a major bomber plant. Strad- 
dling a track made of this high density miracle wood, the instruments 
installed in heavy bombers are checked with the same accuracy as 
though the plane were hundreds of feet above the ground. 

This is only one application in the development of Pluswood, a 
brand new technical material with an exciting weight-strength ratio. 
Dielectric, highly resistant to swelling, shrinking, corrosion, fire and 
thermal shock, Pluswood can be made to any pre-determined engi- 
neering description. 

It is not difficult to foresee how much signifi- 
cance Pluswood will have for all post-war in- 
dustry, for this universal material offers much 
to designers and engineers planning for the 
future. Pluswood maintains a laboratory serv- 
ice that you are urged to call on for work on 
your problems—without obligation. Write to- 
day for an engineering bulletin that will give 
you more factual data and complete information. 
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LULLABYE FURNITURE CORPORATION, Stevens Point Wisconsin 
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meant that spring wheat farmers 
meet their part of the goal by boo ting 
plantings by about 5,000,000 acres- to . 
total of 21,000,000, which would bx + 
highest figure since 1938 but not a: 
possible task. 

But it is more than a matter of « 4} 

metic. The winter wheat is off to a »oor 
enough start so that condition on D:. | 
indicates a 1944 crop of 527,000,000 by. 
against the actual femene of 529,.\0.. 
000 bu. in 1943 on 9,300,000 fever 
acres. Barring extraordinarily sli dle 
weather for the rest of the crop ycar, 
spring wheat planting would have to be 
further increased if this season is to vive 
the country the desired surplus over esti- 
mated needs. 
@ Unusual Demands—On the conswinp.- 
tion side of the picture, feeding of un- 
precedented amounts of wheat (due to 
the tight situation in corn) to livestock 
herds of record size and use of large 
amounts for distillation of commercial 
alcohol are creating the pinch. 

The United States entered the cur- 
rent crop year last July 1 with a near- 
record carryover of old-crop wheat total- 
ing 618,000,000 bu. The 1943 har est 
of 836,000,000 bu. brought total supply 
for the 1943-44 season to 1,454,000.- 
000 bu. 

Use as food, seed, and exports is ex- 
pected to take a 665,000,000 bite out 
of the supply; 380,000,000 bu. for live- 
stock feed and 110,000,000 for conver- 
sion into alcohol would bring total 
disappearance for the crop year to 
1,155,000,000 bu. Thus carryover next 
July 1 would be down to 300,000,000, 
perhaps even a little less. 

@ it Could Be Worse—There are, how- 
ever, three important safety factors: (1) 
An effort is being made to shift distil- 
leries from grain to molasses—if Cuba 
and Puerto Rico can be induced to give 
up the blackstrap which they are now 
converting into gin and rum for the 
parched American market (BW—Dec. 
18’43 p19); (2) livestock herds will de- 
cline in size steadily in 1944, cutting 
over-all feed needs (there probably will 
be only 100,000,000 pigs to fatten 
against 122,000,000 in 1943); and Can- 
ada could easily supply the United 
States’ share of *l:¢ export market. 
And, in case the U. S. is forced to im- 
port temporarily, Canada and the Argen- 
tine (Australia to a lesser extent, because 
it is shipping substantially to India and 
Britain) will be able to oblige. 

@ Available Sayglins-Cunste entered 
the current crop year with a carryover of 
600,000,000 bu.; its harvest of 294,000,- 
000 brought the Dominion’s exportable 
surplus, after setting aside 175,000,000 
for domestic needs, to 720,000,000 bu. 
Argentina’s exportable balance in 
1944 seems sure to come to about 200,- 
000,000 bu. 
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HE TRADING POST 


raining on the Erie 


When a railroad president goes to 
school along with all his supervisory em- 

ovees, it is news. It is more than news. 
Ht may well rate as prophecy. For it 
points up rather sharply the new im- 
yortance that far-sighted management 
ittaches to employee training. 

When I lunched recently with Robert 
FE. Woodruff, president of Erie, our talk 
opened up on the subject of finance. But 
in no time at all we found ourselves deep 
in the subject of industrial education 
and training. And, be it noted, it was 
Mr. Woodruff who had made the shift. 

After lunch we adjourned to his office 
where for an hour or more he, person- 
ally, gave me a workout on the job Eric 
is doing to make Erie men and women 
more valuable to the railroad and inci- 
dentally to themselves. 

Backbone of Erie’s course is the Train- 
ing Within Industry program of the 
War Manpower Commission. But 
TWI, as it is usually called, has been 
substantially developed, modified, and 
adapted to suit the railroad’s needs. 

Originally the TWI program was de- 
signed to speed the process of putting 
new employees on a productive basis. Its 
two most widely used courses, Job In- 
struction Training and Job Methods 
Training, were designed to teach the in- 
dustrial teachers—usually supervisors and 
foremen—how to train others. 

t * = 

Opinions vary as to how well the pro- 
gram has worked in particular cases. 
But Erie finds it a good foundation for 
its own “continuous training program.” 
This assumes that the education of key 
men should be a consistent, two-way 
process, that it should keep an organi- 
zation receptive to new ideas, and un- 
cover qualities of fitness for better jobs. 
Most important, perhaps, it should open 
a way for management both to give and 
to receive new techniques for job han- 
dling in the easy, friendly, and informal 
atmosphere of a training conference. 

Like most large organizations Erie has 
had training courses of one kind or an- 
other for the last 20 years. ‘Three years 
ago Mr. Woodruff decided that training 
should not be a side show but rather an 
integral part of management. So he set 
up his division of education. 

“And right there,” he declares, “is 
where a lot of training programs go hay- 
wire. Too often the management thinks 
that a training course is something good 
for the other fellow. But here in Erie 
‘very man in a supervisory job takes the 
course, beginning with me.” 
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So all the Erie executives and key 


men, 2,000 of the railroad’s 27,000 em- | 
ployees, have been enrolled. As soon as | 


one course is completed another is put 
under way. 


Learners are warned by H. A. McAllis- | 


ter, Erie director of education, 
Woodrow Wilson found, after 40 years 


that | 


of teaching, that human ingenuity to | 


resist education is “surprising.” ‘Then, to 
help soften up that resistance, he quotes 
Henry Ford to the effect that graduates 
of the school of experience may on com- 


mencement day find themselves too old 
. ! 


to work. 
x * * 

Courses in the program cover sales- 
manship and sales techniques, memory 
aids, grievance-handling techniques, and 
the T'WI courses in job instruction and 
methods. Throughout their instruction, 


Erie supervisors and foremen are im- | 


pressed with the desire of the company 
to play fair with its men and are trained 


to nip grievances before they breed | 


gripes. 


Individual equipment for each course | 
includes specially prepared manuals with | 


plenty of white space for learners who 
are earnest enough to take notes. Charts, 
pamphlets, booklets, and other printed 
matter support and illustrate the subjects 
under discussion. Reminder cards 
dramatize key points and outline the 
high spots of individual lectures. The 
program is freshened up with new ideas 
and the basic concept of “continuous 
education” is resold with each new 
course. 

Its three years’ effort in continuous 
education has satisfied Erie that the job 
is worth while. Key men, on the whole, 
have reacted favorably. Many express 
regret that they had no opportunity to 
take such training many years ago. 

s % & 

From time to time, this page has sug- 
gested that training is going to become 
an increasingly vital function of indus- 
trial management. The railroads are no 
exception. Recently the Assn. of Amer- 
ican Railroads published for its mem- 
bers a report on public relations train- 
ing. Office of Defense ‘Transportation 
has announced a new series of bulle- 
tins on training which cite programs car- 
ried on by Illinois Central, San Fran- 
cisco’s Key System, Philadelphia Trans- 
portation Co., as well as Erie’s program. 

The ODT bulletins are available from 
the Personnel Training Section, Office 
of Defense Transportation, Washington, 
D. C. Information on TWI can be 
obtained from War Production Board 
field offices in the principal cities. W.C. 
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Where pressure counts 


I fire fighters, pumping ‘stations, 


utilities and war industries—in 
the sky—on and under the sea... 
pressure gauges perform a vital 
function. 


In all these varied endeavors, 
Ashcroft Gauges are used for their 
enduring accuracy. With the vast 
production made necessary by war 
demands of the Government, the 
rigid standards of quality have been 
maintained. Improvements have 
been embodied in the cases, which 
are of materials lighter in weight, 
more durable, more serviceable 
than the metals previously used. 


Never in our ninety-odd year 
have we made more or better gauges 
and the Army and Navy Star was 
added to our E-flag for continued 
increased production following the 
original award. 


The word “‘Ashcroft”’ stands for 
the finest in pressure gauges. It did 
yesterday! And most certainly in 
the tomorrow after the war you 
may specify “Ashcroft” with the 
assurance of a long life of depend- 
able accuracy. 

Stocked and sold by leading Distributors 


When you order gauges, in- 
C 


everywhere... 
siston ASHCROFT... Write for booklet. 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Volves, Consolidated 
Safety and Relief Valves and ‘American’ industrial Instruments. 
Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Holsts 
and other lifting specialties. 


THE TREND 


POINT OF DEPARTURE FOR 1944 


The forecast that matters most on this New Year is 
that of the man who has the year’s most critical job. 

It is General Eisenhower's promise and _ resolution: 
“We will win the European war in 1944.” 


@ Since a year of victory means a year of profound eco- 
nomic change, it is important to see where we enter 1944. 
The trends of the new year will be better understood if 
we understand this first. 

Broadly viewed, the year just closed marked’ the at- 
tainment of a full-blown war economy; changes from 
now until victory will be minor ones. Pending the 


surrender in Europe, we have just about arrived where 


we were going. 

In 1943, we faced the ultimate bottleneck of the 
war economy—manpower. Though the total number of 
workers and fighters continued to increase, the rate of 
rise slowed down markedly. We put all but a_ basic 
minimum of the unemployed to work. We drew into 
the labor market about all of the nonworkers we may 
ever count on getting. We extended hours of work 
close to the point of maximum per-man output. The 
manpower job became largely one of transferring people 
from less essential civilian lines to the munitions indus- 
tries and the armed forces. And the draft of men to 
military service finally began to draw down the pool of 
available workers. 

This forced contraction in employment—tempered 
and speeded by various influences—meant that the physi- 
cal gross output of goods and services reached its ceiling 
in 1943. Total production is now either holding at or 
slightly declining from that ceiling. 

War production advanced further in 1943, but not 
by nearly so sharp a rate as in 1942. Output of capital 
goods for the account of private industry dropped to 
negligible levels. And the physical supply of goods and 
services for civilians fell off as war output rase and the 
total hit a ceiling—though the effect was cushioned by 
a heavy drain on inventories of previously produced 
goods in the hands of manufacturers and distributors. 

All these trends are still operating today, but the rate 
of change is growing more moderate all the time. We 
have not far to go to reach our goals for war production 
and for the size of the armed forces. So total production 
won't change much; civilian supplies won’t drop much. 


e The trends are confused, however, by various shifts 
that are under way all the time. For example, 10% to 
20% of the armed forces are now being discharged each 
year, and they must be replaced. Again, millions of 
women and young and old workers are constantly leaving 
the labor force while others are entering it for the 
first time. Some types of war production are dropping 
off—as in the case of tanks, guns, and ammunition; other 
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lines, such as bombers, landing craft, signal equipment, 
and trucks, are being boosted. War plants are by \ing 
fewer new tools, while railroads are getting more repair 
equipment. Civilians are having to do with less p.per, 
coal, and rayon, but are obtaining more of the minor 
“hard goods,” imported foods, and wool clothing. I low. 
ever, the over-all movement is toward stability. 


¢ The price side of the economy matches the production 
side in terms of this trend toward stability. Wholesale 
prices, the cost of living, and the price of labor in basic 
hourly wage rates all but flattened out in 1943. But 
stabilization was not equivalent to freezing, and the varia- 
tions and shifts in prices and wages were more marked 
than those in production and manpower. 

Wages have been increased by the premium for over- 
time work, by upgrading of labor, and by the lifting of 
entrance rates of pay, though even the pace of these ad- 
vances is slowing down noticeably. Actual labor costs 
have been further inflated in most industries by the 
lowered efficiency of labor, but the growth of mass pro- 
duction in the munitions lines has reduced the number 
of man-hours to be paid for. 

Prices, especially, showed a widely varying behavior 
in 1943. Costs of many kinds of munitions dropped. 
Quotations on basic industrial commodities held steady. 
Ii; general, farm prices flattened, but certain grains and 
feeds advanced, requiring that resultant cost increases 
be made up through subsidies or through price rises on 
finished food products—milk, bread, and meat. Prices 
of most other consumer goods and services were held 
stable by price control, but quality deteriorated, low-end 
lines disappeared, and volume moved to higher-priced 


stores. Still, all price movements are slowing down. 


© Altogether, the dollar value of the nation’s product 
advanced in 1943, reflecting the shifting of the nation’s 
physical effort to war-valued goods and services. Thus, 
income payments rose. But taxes rose, too, in 1943; so 
consumers’ spendable income went up only a little. The 
consumer’s expenditures increased, even with civilian 
supplies dropping; he bought more high-grade, luxury, 
and substitute goods and services than normally. So 
the rate of savings stabilized during 1943. Right now, 
incomes, taxes, expenditures, and savings are all tending 
to flatten out. 

Corporate profits after taxes are flattening out faster. 
Both costs and receipts are rising, but more slowly each 
month, and the effect on net of any change in their rela 
tionship is mostly absorbed by taxes. Profits are expand 
ing in some businesses, contracting in others. But, again, 
the trend is towards stability. 
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